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part I: Co*operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — Fourth conference of the presidents of the provinciai, 

IMS OF AGRICUETDRE AND THE AGRICUETURAI, SOCIETIES. — The fourth 
ference of the Presidents of the Provincial Boards of Agriculture 

I the Agricultural Societies was held at Vienna on the and. of last 
lil at the office of the K. K. Landwirtschaftsgesdlschaft. These con- 
Bces are a permanent institution. The first was held in Vienna in 1910, 
the initiative of the 1 . R. Society of Agriculture. They propose to deal 
lectively with the various current questions of general character and 
kei to settle them, in accordance with general principles, within the 
ieof their affiliated associations, or to found and prepare central offices 
institutes. The Minister of Agriculture and several of the higher officials 
the Agricultural Department took part in the Conference this year, as 

II as representatives of almost all the agricultural associations. 

The discussion being opened, Prof. Hausler, the General Secretary, 
Sarted a report on the Constitudm and Co-operation of the Provincial 
hciMural Bookkeeping Departments, the arrangement on uniform prin- 
ies and the preparation of the materials collected by them. In this 
Section he indicated the duties of the provincial offices and of the 
rtral office in which the data must be arranged precisely in several ways 
p utilised. 

I Dr. Dafert then prraented a Report on the means of preventing the con- 
tMion of water and damage due to dust and smoke. He proposed to 
p the Government to take steps lot the purpose and the proposition 
^epted. Similarly a proposal made by Baron von Ehienfels was 
Wed in accordance with Which the Vieimese Society of Agriculture 
F Mange with the Departments to establish the means by which in 
WioBs connected with agtieulture, the district authorities and the courts 
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may choose as experts the pasons proposed by the agricvUural socwjjjj J 
fhe provincial councils of agriculture. | 

The same speaker held that a. law on cattle foods should be presented atj 
proposed, after a detailed statement of his reasons, that the Presidentj 
Conference should invite the Government to lay befpre Parliament at i 
early a> date as possible a law -on tte trade in iattle foods. This propoa 
was unanimously accepted. 

Prof. lEusler, the General Secretary, then read his report on ti 
law in behalf of the emigrants in its relation to agriculture. Most of tl 
emigration laws in other countries only aim at the protection of the en 
grants. The Austrian emigration laws must, on the other hand, special 
consider the requirements of agriculture. The Government bill to a laij 
extent neglects this side of the problem. It is ^)ecially to be regrette 
that many very advisable proviaons, contained in foreign laws, find j 
counterpart in the Austrian bilL The bill, generally, accepts the dopj 
of liberty of emigration instead of restricting it in a certain degree. 0 
the proposal of the Speaker, it was decided to appoint a commission t 
deal with the question. 

Dr. Ostermayer, who was charged to report on the subject, then shorn 
the necessity of modifying certain provisions appearing among the m 
ditions of hail insurance, and proposal the appointment of a commissic 
to enter into relation with the syndicate of the insurance societies »ii 
a view to changing these conditions. The proposal was accepted. 

Further, Baron von Ehrenfels, President of the Conference, communi 
ated the conclusions presented by a Commission the preceding Confem 
had appointed to study the relations between the AgricuUural Defartm 
and the agricultural corporations as well as the concession of subvenlm 
and the administrative work of the Department. He proposed the authorii 
tion of the transfer of fixed subventions granted for definite purpose 
in the case of trar^fer of a very small amount an agreement between tl 
provincial authorities and the provincial commission would be enouj 
In provinces where as yet no action has been taken in the matter a pi 
gramme of action could be very rapidly prepared. To meet the temp 
ary requirements of the agriculturi associations, a special fund 
formed which should be at the disposal of the Department of Agiicultffl 
the accounts for which must be subject to further examination. TeiM 
al employees must be included among the staff of the Agricultural I 
partment, and from among them should be chosen the persons to rep 
to the Provincial Councils. The division of the duties of the Agn 
Department might still be made, as at present, in accordance mth 
ions branches of agricultural economy, but a closer connection 
the various services would be necessary. * , t u ('ad 

TIerr Povse, Deputy to the Rdchsrat and President of the 1. K. c 
tbian Society, made a proposal with r^ard to the necessity of ^ 
t^ agriculturd education of young farmwotpen. He proposed, in agr 
with the Presidents Zrileger and List, to appoint lady teaetes, « 
certificates in domestic economy, anffthe propoeal was accepted. 
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^on von Ehieiifels then read his report on the recent hfl presented 
If tie ffeuse of. Lords on the Reform of the CivU Code. In ^reement with 
lis proposalf the conference declared itself opposed to the way in which 
tlaSonseof Lords fonntikted the paragraph dealing with the rdations 
df vidnity ^d then decided to ask that the period necessary as gna- 
tantee, espe^y in the case of livestock, should be fixed in accordance 
^ the civil Code of the German Empire, as the trade in livestock between 
lustria and Germany is very active and the period in the case of 
(Hungary will probably be fixed in accordance with the German Code. 

Finally, the General Secretary, Prof. Hausler, reported on the Form- 
lion of a General Austrian Society for the Sale of Livestock. (See in this con- 
sction § 3 below). 


« 

* * 

2 . — AGRICni,TnHAI, CO-OPERATION AND RURAL WELFARE. — At the 

leeting of the board of management of the General Federation of 
ittstrian Agricultural Co-operative Societies, held on February 4th., 1913, 
)i. Krek, Deputy to the Reidisrat, delivered a speech on the work of 
he agriculttmal co-operative societies in connection with the improvement 
if the conditions of life in the country. In conformity with his desires, 
he Hoard unanimously decided to invite the managing commission of 
he General Federation to devote more attention to this problem and to 
ittempt its solution by means of the action of the co-operative societies, 
it the same time he also proposed to resort to different means of a practical 
lature ; the sendii^ out of a schedule of questions and propaganda by means 
if the co-operative press and the inspectors of the co-operative societies, 
n order to draw attention to the necessity of greater attention being given 
0 rural welfare, preparation of education in bookkeeping for rural dom- 
stic economy and the foundation of an information office. 

In accordance with these conclusions, the General Federation extended 
Is action to the subject of rural welfare and the cult of the home. To ob- 
ain an idea of the state of the question, a schedule of enquiries has been 
irepared and distributed by the federations of co-operative societies affiliated 
othe General Federation. The schedule contains 21 questions, the answers 
B which will show the development of the institutions founded in the 
Austrian Monarchy for the purpose of promoting the economic, intellectual 
ffld moral welfare of the rural classes. The General Federation will ar- 
®“ge the replies received, and they will be published. 

In order to disseminate ideas for the promotion of rural welfare, the 
Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ” constantly pub- 
™es articles for the gradual Education of the communities concern^. 

Preliminary steps have been taken for the foundation of an information 
®ce for all matters in connection with the promotion of rural welfare. 

mfonnation office must not only serve for consultation, but it must 
“ccarry out works of scientific character. It must in particular arrange the 
*'®vers filled in on the schedule of questions and see about their public- 
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ali«8 Md defend tteMei Of ttittJ wdfMO by *aeS«t Of Oftitt publications 
ift ^rtoaStefibWOsU reiutews as widtt as <rf Itcttire. the General 

SiS^tStkiU pr<^)Oses lb its next COttise trf eSticSiSoti to Wcrpetation, 
SHSfch will a^ato last sev^al tutortbs arid tbo object of whfeb is to prepay 
etopioyees for the OHjpetative societies, to instittrte a stoics of lectures on 
ftbal weKtoe. 

* 

* « 


3. — GEMERAL AtTSMlIAN CO-OPERATIVE SOOEBTY POR THE SAEE OPIJVE 
3TOcr.^ For some years the idea of selling their livestock collectively throng] 
the creation of intermediary organizations ior the purpose, has been mak 
tog its way in Austria among the farmers. A first step towards this enu 
was taken by them in 1907, when the General Federation of Austrian Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies founded in Vienna the Landwirtschafilkhe 
VkUMraertungsteUe (Agricultural Agency for the Sale of Uvestock), This 
agency, to accordance with the orders recdved, sold the burtchers’ beasts 
forward to it by the farmers, to agreement with the central muni- 
dpal office. In the course of the foUowmg years a great many large 
and powerful agencies for the sale of livestock arose, organised on the 
fflodd of that at Vienna. Even co-operative societies for the sale of live- 
stock were formed in certain provinces. Yet their organization could only 
proceed rapidly after the' law of December soth., 1909, which provided 
large funds for these undertakings, and after the foundation, in 1910, ol 
the Centrale far ViehverwertUng (Central Society for the Sale of Livestock), 
which undertook the work of organization on a large scale. Already from 
the time of the foundation of the agricultural agency for the sale of live 
stock, the minds of all were convinced that the organization of the sale 
must be systematically completed and that fuitha the agency started by 
the General Federation must be replaced by an institution organized on 
commercial principles and possessed of large financial resources. In fart 
the agency being only a subdivision of the General Federation, it could nrt 
satisfy all the requirements that a great development of business deman* 
Of an Uridertalring of the kind; on the other hand, the K. K. 
schaftsgeseUschaft (I. R. Agricultural Society) of Vienna had steady for a 
kn^ time been attemptii^ to found a livestock market m Vienna, ine 
idea ol realizing at one and the same time both these projects was camea 
into execution in the foundation of the AUgmeine oesteneichsche Viem^ 
wertmgsgeseUschaft (General Austrian Society for the Sale of Livestocs) 
With its headquarters in Vienna. , 

The principal part to the foundation of ^s society was takm by taw 
assodatkms which had loi^ concerted themselves with the s^e 
beatos to Viefina, the General Federations of Austrian Agricmturalt^ F 
atiVe Societies, the Provincial Board of Agricultute for tower 
tbb GaHdan Society for the Sale of Livestock (GaUiische 
geieUsM^ of Lemberg, the Society for the Sale of Uvestock m 
(Bukinrinif VUhoeHtertungsgesAlschaff) of Czemowitz, together 
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laiad D^t %stk {AUgenUiner DepositetAaitk). The new society was 
jpgei Withe- fettttt o f Jaa tiaty of this year as a limited liahQity sodety. 
jjj ^lai* ca^tal anuxuitii^ to 1,500,000 crowns is divided amoi^ 3,000 
of a nwnioal value of 30 crowns. It may be raised, if necessary, to 
.^ooocMwai 

The Sodety, which b^an business on May ist, has for its ot^ect the 
Kganisation and the direct carrying out of the sale of livestock, and bnt- 
jufs’ meat, as wdl as other ammal produce and every thing necessary for 
])5 livestock improvers and the needs of the consumers. 

The object is attained by the following means : 

(a) By founding and working in Vienna a public livestock market, 
ipQ] to all concerned, producers and dealers. Similar markets will have to 
le founded in the various kingdoms and provinces of Austria, in accordance 
(ith the rights of the livestock markets of the various communes. - 
(h) By firing prices and publishing bulletins on the progress of the 
Biittts worked by the society, founding and workii^ a permanent infonn- 
ihou service by means of which the organizations for the sale of livestock 
ud the producersflarge agricultural undertakings or individual farmers) may 
ilways be kept informed of the price of livestock on the various markets. 

(e) By buying and selling livestock both for third parties and for 
iccount of the society itself. 

(if) By granting or procuring the necesssary credit for purchase, 
ittening or sale of livestock. 

(e) By forming or working new undertakings, taking part in such as 
ilteady exist and are capable of advancing the trade in livestock, that is 
to say, undertakings for the cultivation and preservation of cattle food, for 
SteriKsation of meat the consumption of which has been authorized under 
certain conditions, the utilization of waste products etc. 

(/) By founding and managing undertakings for the utilisation of 
[vestock of any kind, either by means of slaughter and the sale of the meat 

f by the transformation of the produce after slaughter. 

te) By taking the necessary measures to prevent loss through 
lighter or in transport. 

(h) By buying, hiring or directly working parcels of land and fatten- 
ig livestock. 

(i) By foundit^ and working special banks for the livestock markets, 
• taking part in those already existing. 

The General Austrian Sodety for the Sale of Livestock has, since the 
®t of last May, taken over the business of the agricultural agency for the 
^ of livestoi of the General Federation of the Austrian Agricultural 
■“■^ative Sodeties. In co-o^ration with the institutes already formed 
to be formed by the munidpality of Vienna, it will make every effort to 
W butchers’ meat to the population, to obtain profitable sales of thdr 
jWuce for the livestock improvers, and in this way make it the interest d 
“latter to assure th&iegular supply of the market. Further, the Sodety 
lot fail to devote its special attention to the trade in meat in the many 
“as of coBsumption in the various provinces, attempting to ensure 
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the ttgslarity of the tradeto butdwiB' heaste between the w 
and the cowitty. ’ /Che General Sodety for the safe of fi,«estocfe wiU 
ogntritsite, in oodcert with competent organizatic«6>.to the foundatioj 
ef agendes.for*the safe of livesto< 4 , in addition to those already easthw 
in numerous cmitres of consumption. The society will also be in j p^jj^ 
tion totAe a direct part in the business of these agencies, so as to guatanfei 
the producers the sie of their livestock and the butchers the supply o| 
meat ttey require. The General Austrian Sodety for the Sale of Livestoct 
will further attempt to establish the necessary relations between th 
iiriprovers of various districts remote from each other, in periods of loca 
dearth of fodder, so as to avoid the hasty sale of livestock. The Society wit 
attempt, by making use of other organizations for the sale of livestock 
to drstribute the animals among the various regions of the monarchy, ac 
cof^g to thdr actual requirements ; it will also try to protect and pre 
.serve the existing livestock. In case of need, the sodety will directly snppi 
theregkms where cattle food is growing scarce by purchasing it in the region: 
where it is abundant. 


4. — A NEW AGENCY FOR THE SAIJE OF AGRICtrLTURAI, PRODUCE II 
VIENNA — A new Agency for the Sale of^ Agricultural Produce was founds 
in Vienna on August 14th. of this year.— The Society was founded in const 
quence of the defects apparent in the Vienna market in recent years in coi 
nection with the supply of fruit and v^etables, induding potatos and cal 
bages, which have driven the majority of the producers from the markel 
This deplorable condition of the food supply led to the foundation, a is 
years ago, of the Oesterreichischelandwirtschaltliche V erkaujsoemittlmpu 
selkchaft (Austrian Agency for the Sale of Agricultural Produce), a limite 
liability sodety which stiB exists. This sodety which acts as a privatecon 
mission agency for the sale of fruit and vegetables, has, up to the presen 
helpM to remove the defects of which we have already spoken, but il 
business is of small extent. , 

Only an undertaking on a much larger scale and possessing considc 
able funds can radically modify the conditions of the Vienna market J 
was therefore necessary to found a large commerdal business which, wlu 
having a suffident quantity of goods at its disposal, would be able to sf 
at prices that would be found at once suitable by the consumers andadvas 
ageous for the producers. 

It is a very important matter for the^new sodely that it is tot^ 
not only agricultural associations of producers (provindal boards of agnct 
ture, agricultural sodeties, co-operative sod^es and tbar federafloffi 
the General Federation of Agii^tural Co-operative Sodeties, 
viodal Commissions and individual fanners, but also, and 
the large landownas so that it will be able to count upon a 
number of large producers, which is absolutely necessary for its su 
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to the ass^tions of producers at present OTi«rfin)i quite a 
jes of ^ c^oi^tive producers’ societies will have to heSd 
Fmdly. a ^h^, even been authorized as a member of the sodetv 
e K,K- ^v^P^Oestmachische Landerbank (I. R. Austrian Ptivikced 
^ at Visaing not orfy because the society requires large 
i also m oonsderation of the large commercial custom a bank will ob^ 
a font ' ■ 

Ik previously e^mg society; the Oesterreichiscke Undwirtschaftikhe 
jffwisvermMung wall be hqmdated. At the same time the new s^^ 
II take over all ite bi^ess and its customers, as weU as its offices in t^ 
^ covered maricet of Vieima. ^ 

Its legal form wiU be that of a limited UabiHty society. The share capital 
mU to 190 000 crowns and is entirely paid up. In case of nece^ty 
ril be possible, m accordance with a decision come to by the Gener^ 
*tmg, to ^ membeiB for supplementary contributions up to the 
lount of a tod of the share capital The I. R. Minister of Agriculture has 
m material assistance to the society, granting it, under the form of a sub- 
ntioa, the amount necessary in order to take over the business of the 
sterreickschelandw. V erkaulsverniMung. Consequently the rules recoe 
e the right of the Agricultural Department to supervise the business of 
: soaety and to be represented with this object at the General Meetings 
i at the meetup; of the Board of Supervision. “ 

We may make the foUowing observations with regard to the sphere of 
bon of the new smiety. The Oesterretch landw. Verkaufsoermimme. at 
oa^g, limits its action generally to the sale of vegetables and 
lit, and does a fairly large business, principally in fruit. On the other 
nd, the new soaety, which has chiefly in view the provisioning of 
ema and is trying to give the producers an opportunity for their 
iduce, will considerably enlarge the field of its operations. It will begin 
coicermng itself with the sale of vegetables and will give special 
ienhon to the trade in eggs, poultry and butter. 

of the principal tasks of the new society will be to keep the producers 
"totly informed of the requirements and the condition of the Viennese 
iiket and of the probabilities for the sale of their produce. It will further 
re to assure the supply of the Viennese market, seeing at the same 
K to the good quafity and to the sufficient supply of the articles, 
e ei^a^g its suppliers to produce the quality in demand on the 
iita and to supervise the sorting and packing of their produce. After 
. the^ety may very well attempt its sale by auction in Vienna 
which has already given excellent results in other large towns, 
le soaety may also do veiy useful work for increasing the production 
e promotion of agriculturil education, the distribution of seeds and 
PMt of loans on the security of standii^ crops. 

^ ogrther, the soaety will chiefly act as an intermediary. Yet it may 
purchases for its own account at the places of production. It began 
* «u the fifteenth of September last. 
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^ new mde^ w offio^ *Med; " £i«<**eMfes«fe Ferto^jej^ 
fur lmiiwi*tseJiaf£icke BttduUt, G«*tf »*#*»< Mi'a»«o' /fa/iw' 
Society ior th« Me AgaadtiM Pra^, IM), 
bsedqnaiteiEai dbe society are in Vkmia, bid it bss^ii^t to establish 
hranches in ctker yiacea. Its direct, « recognised in its Rules, is the 
sale of agukaltural produce as as the inqiiovanaait oi the food supply 

on the market of Vienna and in other centres of consumption. 

To obtain its numifold ends, it will have recourse to the followijg 

ynftnms : 

(1) the foundation of offices for tlK sale and forage of agricultuial 
produce in Vienna and in other centres of ootBumption ; 

(2) the sale, chiefly as representative or intermediary, of agiicd. 
tnrai vegetaUes of every kind, potatoes, fruit, butter, cheese, eggs, 
^oukiy etc. 

(3) the preservation of the above produce or its subjection to othu 
treatment. Mid the hire, purchase or installation of the necessary buMngi 
for the purpose ; the foundation of new undertakmgs or participation ii 
those already existing ; 

4) the improvement and the increase of the agricultural produce bj 
toe foundation and organization of producers’ associations, the assistance « 
(jjch associatkms as well as of individual farmers, the diffusion among f armoi 
of inforination in connection with the requirements of the agricultura 
in regard to the treatment, toe sorting and packing of piodno 
Mid the establishment of places for concentration (rf produce in the distncfc 

of production. . zt j 

Not only organizations belongiiig to the society as members (leder 
ations of co-operative societies, provincial boards of agriculture, agn 
cultural and borticultuial societies etc....) but also all farmers, agricultura 
coHmerative societies and ckher associations ^t n^bers of it may sa( 
their produce to the society for it to sell. Besides, it may be expectw thal 
the number of members will increase in a very short time when the famol 
areconvincedthat the aotion oftoe society is (rf real advantage to ^culto 
Iffie aocie4. will contribute besides to the improvement of the roar^ 
and of the food supply of the towns by toe removal of a large protot™ 
of the defects letered to above, further it will render a more duectco 
tact between producers and consumers possWe. 
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1 , THE WORK OF THE " BOERENBOND” (PEASANT’S EEAGUE) 
IN 1912. 


SOURCE: 


SEME 00 IUgue des Pavsans; Exercise Scerrnb ^^ 

.rmints Utsiu: W«rkm; Year igjs). Coodoised Report pramttd at the General 
Iteitog of May latk,, 1913, by Canon E. I,uyt*aerens, S. Th. B„ General Secretary 
Imrain, 1913. 


As our readers know, the Bosrenbond is the most important oreaniz- 
>ta of the Bdgan Agricultural Co-operaUve movement. Founded in 
18^ with Its head quarters at Eouvain. its mission is threefold ■ (i) the 
of the religious, moral and material interests of the peasants • (2) 
improvement of agricultural legislation ; (3) the corporative organiz- 
itioii of agnculture. 

Round it as a centre are grouped the Ueten^Um, or parochial asso- 
Mtions of peasants, similar to the French syndicates and giving origin 
^anous co-operative societies (societies for purchase and sale, rural 
TO, toes, mutual insurance societies etc.) destined to obtain consid- 
™ie advantages for the fanners. 

For the accomplishment of its mainfdd tasks tiie Boetei*ond is 
n mto ^eral d^artments, namely : I. Farmwomen's Eearaie ; 

f'®^r»tion ; III. Purchase and Sale Counting 
, IV. Centra Credit Bank ; v. Inspection Department ; VI. Insurarige 
; vn. Department for Consultation, lectures, etc. 
ne attM associations contribute one franc a year to the fedwal 
and this entitles them to receive the paper. De (toe Peasant), 
"'oigan of the League. . 

^ manned by a Managing Committee and a Supe/iof 
_ • the fet IS conqiosed of a president, a vke-ptesident, 4 commissi 

eutrusted with the despatch of the curaent 
® all the departments and a treasurer. The seccHid conslsta of the 
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mai.»g«ig cOTunlttee and the delegates of the affiliated glides, lepiesentij^ 
the provinces- 

In the various oflEces of the Boerenbond at the end of last year tiiert 
were 101 employees. In 1903 there were only 12. 

Let US now show the results of the work as given in the last report. 


§ I. Associations affiliated to the boesenbond, and services oi 

GENERAI, CHARACTER. 


I. Affiliated Associations. — At the end of-1911, 532 glides belonged t( 
the Boerenbond ; on December 31st., 1912, there were 560. At that date 
the number of members amounted to 50,614, representing an equal numbe 
of families. In the last nine years, the number increased as follows : 

Ntunbet of Members 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


21,812 

23.634 

31.586 

35.190 

38.949 

41.701 

43.169 

44.522 

46,899 

50.614 


In the above period, the number of members has therefore increased b 

Not enterir^ into the details of the work of the affiliated assoaaUoa 
we *aU confine ourselves to remarking that ^nerally the work they mde 
take is increaang more and more, both in importance and m 
the area affected, as is seen in the various monographs on the Doer 
gilden, published in the above mentioned report. Let us, however, 
a few examples. 

The Agricultural Gilds of WserdmgAe, working in a , , , 
West Flanders of that name, with 1,600 inhabitants, was ° 

1910, and has 93 members. It has founded, for their use ® ^ 

chase department, which, in the course of the year I9p, r^v ^ 
to the amount of 70,000 frs.; a rural bank, a co-opeiative dairy, a 
agruHiltural acci<tot insuraiKS agency etc. 
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The Kmor AsficuUtifal GiUe (I^imbourg) has as members 171 out of 
1, 1,200 mhabitots of the commune. It also has a collective purchai 
^^ent, M insur^ce office, a steam daily, as well as a deposit 

^ loan bank, du^ the year, received 71,169 frs. in dep^ 

ua gran^ 37,^8 fa m loans. The dairy began work in 1910 with 
^4 membem. The following are the figures for the last worW'year ■ 
uaubeis, 182, owning 592 cows ; milk consigned, 1,419,761 kgs. butter 
51.847 1 ^. ; gr^ r^pts, fa. 163,496,53. The faurance depafa 
, eat has 140 mmbers and it has insured 530 head of Hvestock for 103 600 fr 
What the 1 ^ ^rrespondent of the Boerenbond writes with iUard to 
he results obtamed by this association is especially interesting: “ In the 
(oaomk field,” fa remarks, " the progress has been geuerll since the found- 
ithn of the society (1906), especially among the small farmers who can eas- 
ly obtain the n^ary means for the purchase of land, manure etc. . 
ton the Saifieisen bank. Dairy cow improvement has made progr^' 
ianks to the system of testing the amount of fatty substances contained 
a the milk ; the cheese manufacture has been improved by means of the 
team dairy ; finally, the yield of the soil has been increased in consequence 
tthe better quality of the seed used, as weU as by manuring and the 
Bore sdentific preparation of the fields and meadows. ” 

In the intellectual fidd, continues the Bomnbond correspondent the 
lembers have acquired a better opinion of themsdves and a stronger attach- 
leiit to their profession as farmers. At the same time, lectures the read- 
ng of good newspapers, and the frequent interchange of views on various 
natters of rural economy have contributed to extend thdr professional 
hucation. 


.Appreciable progress has been made in the moral and rdigious fidd 
These examples enable us to understand the profound social action of 
he apkultural gildes, which, scattered over the whole territory of the 
hate have become an integral part of the local life. 

2. The Superior Council of the Boerenbond and the Services of General 
Mmter. — In addition to the ordinary questions of administrative cha- 
ato, the Superior Council has occupied itsdf, in its quarterly sessions, 
nft various questions relating to a^culture, rural institutions and legist 
atan. Among the matters dealt with in 1912, we may mention the cultiv- 
nai of waste land, the increasing cost of living, the purchase of home- 
aa® etc. 

The consultation office, for gratuitous consultation, has done a good 
rH* ^ answer more than a thousand l^al 

TOus. The correspondence work was no less; the different offices 
altogether about 200,000 letters and cards. The various 
^ of the Boerenbond organieed 540 lectures. 

™ couises, founded for the technical educational of the man- 
1,,' and secretaries of rural organizations, likewise gave good 

the attend^ was 125. 

»9iti*°°i? promoted by the Boerenbond, we must finally 

on the chaplains' clubs. These are associations founded among the 
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pitsts, Who are the spiritual diiectore of the loral gflde$ to pennit ot intj 
ohany of ideas betweai them and prepare them betto for the missi 
entrusted to them. This mission amrists essentially in the preseivati 
of the " spirit of justice and Christian charity ” within the glides and 
departments. There are up to the present three dulw of the kind; o 
for the province of Antwerp with 86 members, one for Brabant (74 ^ 
bers) and one for West Blunders. 


§ 2. Thk cektral departments of the boerenbond. 


As we have seen, the Boerenboni has seven principal departments, 
work and the objects of which are different. We shall pass them rapidlj 
review, devoting a special section, however, to the Central Credit Bank. 

1. Famwomen's League. — This league, the latest formed of the c 
tral departments of the Boerenbond, was founded on July 6th., iqii, Onl 
cember 31st., 1912 it federated 67 fannwomen’s clubs (21 on Decern 
3rst., 1911) with 7,371 members. 

The affiliated clubs with the largest number of members are those 
Berlaer {200). Blaesvdt (270) Bonheyden (175), Piette (170), DendeiwW 

(202) etc. . , , , . 

They have up to the present occupied themselves with the professio 
education of their members; with this object, they organise meetings 
fixed dates, encourage lectures and practical lessons, and, where possil 
found small libraries. 

During the year, the League promoted 105 lectures on the most vai 
subjects (utility of women’s associations, domestic economy, livestock 
provement, cheesemaking, sanitation etc.). .... 

But, as the report shows, no co-operative or mutual institution has 
been formed among its members. 

2. HorticuUurisls’ General Federation.— 'Lbe Peasants’ League sta 
this Federation, now one of its departments, for the improvement of ffie b 
icultural industry, very extensively developed in the ndghbourhood oi 
large urban centres, by means of professional education, the study ol 
markets and the organization of collective sales ; the small fanners uniti 
local assodations, fbrmir^ departments of the rural giUes and the nnioi 
these constitutes the General Federation. 

Founded on Decemberfith., 1910, it included, on December 3i8t., i 
67 horticulturists’ associations. The lectu^ given for the «du^ 0 
members in the year with which we are dealing, amounted ^73 ■ 
paid to rural establishments, commercial hbuses ete. to 242 , the co 
sales of horticultural produce necessitated 1,530 shipments for an 

418,026.84 frs. , . -E Snnfht 

3. Purchase and Sale Counting House. — In 19I2 this ^ j 

account of the purchase departments of the affiliated agncul 

and members : 
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((T) chemfcalmaiiute : 32,398,253 kg. 1012,002,870.28 fts 
(j) cattle food r 38,617,462 kg. for 8,075, 068.51 frs. 

Ihe {dlovring table shows the incr^ of the business done by the pur- 
^ department of the Boerenbond, in the last 15 years, in manure and 

ttle food. 


Development of the Boetenhoni Purchase Business. 



Manare 

CatUe Pood 

Tears 

Kj. 

Pr. 


Ff. 

w 

I 2 . 7 ' 7,465 

657,889.09 

6,154.738 

857,583.17 



' 3 . 09>,785 

804,506.10 

6,723,615 

^90,^89.00 

9® 

13.500.555 

730,761,51 

6,559,418 

1.111,168.62 

901 

16,866,983 

879,449.97 

8,657,241 

1,465,104.98 

90a 

16,853, ,64 

957,473.09 

”,675.131 

1,967,098.55 

9»3 

21,179^28 

1,001,300.19 

‘6,873,417 

2,625,790.33 

904 

03,526,031 

1,086,307.02 

21,129,235 

3,305,562.74 

905 

25 , 621,752 

'1237,302.98 

21.265,744 

3.634,559.23 

:9o6 

28,545.833 

‘,447,950.37 

25,028,384 

4,279,518.68 

■907 

29.533.602 

1,612,257.22 

30.752.583 

5,404,864.85 

908 

28,349,043 

1,759,475.61 

34,126.072 

6,430,717.47 

1909 

28,370,089 

'.7324034-21 

34,224,780 

6,616,931.38 

1910 

30,643,874 

1,733,371.78 

33.530,065 

6,308,209.97 

1911 

30,042,440 

1,721,775.65 

36,672,392 

72 i 93 . 433 -*t> 

|912 

i 

32,398,253 

2,002,779.28 

38,617,462 

8,075,068.51 


(c) seeds : 207,380 kg. for 102,233.45 frs. The following figures show the 
Wats of seed purchased in the last ten years. 


Purchase of Seed. 


1900 . . . 

• . • 39.896 

kg* 

frs 

15, 529.35 

1905 .. . 

. . 53.048 



16,619.47 

1910 . . . 

. . 274,817 

» 


141,752.88 

* 9 It . .! , 

. . 181,054 

» 

•» 

96,171.95 

*912 . . . 

. . 207,380 

» 

8 

102,233.45 
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In 1912 the wardionse ol the Boerenboitd at Antwerp ddiveta 
28 980 819 1^. of cattle food and 4,230.233 ^ njanuie. 

The Hassdt branch supplied 2,507,423 l£g8- food and i,4io_j5, 

<>f manure, for a total amount of 625,456-io frs. (523,611.09 fts. in jgjjj 1 
(i) The. agriculttiral machinery and dairy plant supplied in igi2 by tha 
purchase warehouse were valued altogether at 81,864,94 i*®. I the lonna 
amounting to 21,245.31 frs; the latter to 60,619.63 fts. 

Altogether in 1912 the purchase and sale warehouse of the Boeren 
bond had to execute 7,904 commisaons; its turnover was 21,701,528,58 
and the total business done by it (outgoings and incomings) amountedtc 
62,446,081.42 frs. • , 

Co-operative Dairy Inspection Office. — This office is attached to th( 
Purchase and Sale Counting House: 120 dairies ate affiliated to it (67 inigoe 
It displays its activity in the organization of lectures and le^ns, viating tii 
affiliated institutions, giving technical advice, and carrying out analjsa 
of butter and milk in the spedal laboratory. 

We shall now consider another department of the Boerenbond, the Cni 
tral Credit Bank, separately, in view of its importance. 


§ 3. The CENTRA!, CREDIT BANK, 


1. Affiliated local banks. —In 1912, 30 new Raiffeisen banks became^ 
iated to the Central Bank of the Boerenbond, to which thus, at ffie ed ( 

the year 363 out of the 738 existing in Belgium were affiliated TheloU™ 

inof figures show the increase in the number of the federated bante smce 
rdation to the total number in the kingdom. We give the figures hdo: 
for periods of five years ; 


Years 

Number of Banks 
in Belgium 

Number of Banks 
Affiliated to tJie 
Central Bank 

1897 . . . 

... 159 

95 

1902 . . • 

... 308 

190 

1907 . . . 

.... 540 

265 

1912 . - - 

... 738 

363 


The provinces with the largest numbers of affiliated batiks ate 
(l5z),Antwerp(65)andI,imbouig(65). * , _ , , Bat 

2. open Credit Accomts. —In 1912, the Central ^ 

Opened 25 credit accounts for the affiliated banks, for the 0 

of 589,000 frs. , j V 

Between 1897 and 19x2, 369 credit accounts had been 1 

affiliated banks for an amount of 3,207,400 frs. 
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W 1912 


On Dnoember 31st., 1912, the affiliated banks owed the Central Bank 
i^,69I<>9- 

3, Capitaiof the Cental Bank. — On December 31st, 1912 the Bank had 
[Capital of 6 , 537 »®®® ^ 6 i 537 This amount increases year by 

thanks to tie provisions in the rules, and, in fact, for each amount of 
,000 frs. granted to an affiliated bank, the latter has to subscribe a wo fr 
j^e in the Central Bank. 

The followii« for five years’ periods, show the considerable 

jjcjease in the capital of the soaety : 


Share Capital of the Central Bank. 


Ye&n 

Number of Shares 
Subscribed 

Capital 
of the Society 

1897 . . . 

• • . 220 

220,000 

1902 . . . 

... 1.123 

1,123,000 

1907 . . . 

• • . 2,689 

2,689,000 

1912 . . . 

• ■ • 6,537 

6,537.000 


4. Turnover. — Tilt turnover for the year 19T2 was 48,461,987.95 fm., 
kt is, on an average more than 4,000,000 fis. per month. 

5. Smngs deposits. — On December 3rst.. r9T2, the deposits in the cen- 
ini Bank consisted of 15,130,496.90 frs., deposited by affiliated banks, 
h3535.291.34 fts., deposited by private individuals. That is, altogether, more 
^15,500,000 frs. 


6 . Loans on Land — As we know.in 19^4. Ihn Central Bank, founded a Land 
iiiiit department for farmers. The loans are granted both by the local hanV» 
RVr %) and the Central Bank (at 4 % %) ; but the latter only lends 
pnctly to farmers residing in communes where there is no local bank. 

! i The local banks obtain the funds they need for this service from the 
Bank, which advances the money to them at 4% per ann. It obtains 
by means of the issue of land bonds (of 100,200,500 and 1,000 frs. 
%) np to the amount of its mortgr^e credits, 
e bonds are guaranteed; (a) by the capital and reserve fund of the Cen- 
nk, which, on December 31st., 1912, exceeded 6,500,000 frs. ; ( 4 ) by 
rtgage credits of the Bank ; (c) by the collective unlimited liability 
nembers of the Raifieisen banks, for the loans made by them, 
for agricultural credit, the local banks must subscribe a share of 100 
^ory 1,000 frs. borrowed. 


may not exceed 7 8 of the value of the capital and they 
P STMted for a period varying from one to twenty nine years. They are 
™ yearly or annual instalments, but repayment may be anti- 

^ 1912 through the medium of the local bauks, the Central Bank grant* 
^34 loans for a total amount of ‘ 689,000 frs., and 48 loans dhectly 
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Idt an’ (miount 401,200 fra., or altogether 182 loans for a total amount 0 
1,090,200 fra. 

The latest amounts were distributed in the provinces of Antweii 
(250,100) fra, and Brabant (426,600 fts.). 

Snce its foundation, the land credit department has lent the followup 
amounts : 

Loans Gfanted by the Land Credit Department 



The loans on mortgage may be classified as follows, according to tii 
importance: 


From fts. 

I 

to frs 

1,000 

ItoaiiB Granted 
through the 
Uedlnm of the 
Local Banks 

97 

Direct 

Loans 

42 

Total 

139 

9 

» 

1,001 

» 

» 

2,000 

163 

79 

242 

y> 

» 

2,001 


» 

3.000 

110 

61 

171 

» 

» 

3.001 

» 

» 

4,000 

71 

31 

102 

56 

B 

n 

4,001 

» 

» 

5.000 

28 

28 

» 

» 

5.001 

» 

n 

10,000 

* 55 

37 

92 

68 

» 

)) 

10,001 

» 

yt 

20,000 

37 

31 

» 

» 

20,001 


»• 

30,000 

9 

3 

12 

Above 




» 

30,000 

9 

6 

15 





Total . . 

579 ' 

318 

897 
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Jjost o£ the morigage loans were granted for the purchase or building 
I houses, purchase of land or repayment of old debts. 

7 Wwk of the AfiUated Local Banks. — ■ We have said that at the end 
( 19II, the banks affilia ted to the Boct&nbond Central Bank were 333 in 
jmber. We have the following figures with regard to their work on Decem- 
er3ist., igii- We have not the figures for 1912. 

rjjjher of Banks Affiliated on December 31st., 1911 333 

[tuaber of Members 25,233 

jnount Deposited between 1897 and December 31st.. 


. . frs. 72,261,274.42 

leposits on December 31st., 1911 ....... „ 27,072.258.38 

jiount of Doans between 1897 and December 31st., 

-a ■ n ■ n ' ■ : 30-939, 035-97 

pans not Repardon December 31st., 1911 . ...» 13,236,248.26 


Comparing these data with those for previous years, which, for want of 
pace we do not reproduce, we observe the continual progress made by the 
ikted banks. 


§ 4. The inspection of the .sefieiatEd societies. 


The Inspection Service, first of aU a division of the Central Credit Bank, 
saow an independent department of the Boerenbond.'ihe Raiffeisen Banks 
filiated to the Central Bank, as well as the rural glides and the purchase 
ivisions requesting it, are subject to inspection by it. 

In 1912, 466 inspections of rural banks were carried out ; further, the 
ice arranged for the delivery of 63 lectures on agricaltural credit. 

On December 31st., 1912, &ere were 127 agricultural glides and purchase 
paiiouses registered for inspection. During the year, 145 inspections were 
aided out, and 73 lectures delivered on technical matters. 

Each institution subject to this inspection, is visited at least once a 
M by an inspector, who examines its management and its accounts. 

* 

As we have said above, the Boerenbond has also an insurance depart- 
iieat, for fire, livestock, hail and life insurance. 

In the part of the Bulletin tjeating of insurance, we shall deal with the 
«ivity displayed by this Important office. 
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2 . PUBLICATIONS OP RECENT DATE 
ON CO-OPERATION AND ASSOaATION IN BELGIUM. 


(a) PUBI/ICATIONS OP IHE AGHICDI^TURAI* ORGANIZATIONS: 

BOEREJfBOND Belge ou I^igue des Paysvans : Exercice I9J2 {Belgian Boerenbond or Pcasani 
League. Working Year 1912). Condensed Report presented at the General Meeting < 
May 12th., 1913, by Canon E. Uuytgaerens, S. Th. B., General Secretary. I^uvaiu,i9j 

I,ES Associations de FERMifeaES : {Fartmeoinen's Associaiions): Reports presented to the So 
ond Section of the 3id. International Congress of Farmwomen’s Qubs, held at Ghtn 
1913. Brussels, “ Comit^ National des Cercles dc Fenni^res ”, 1913. 

I*A PREMifeRE MfeRE DE Famille EX M^AOfeRK {The First Mother and Housekeeper] : Repor 
presented to the Third Section of the above Congress. Brussels, “ Comite National 4 
FM^tions des Cerdes de Fennidres ”, 1913. 

I<E R6le Professionn’EL de la FERJofeRE {The Farmwoman's Professional R$le) ; Reports pr 
sented to the Second Section of the above Congress. Brussels, “ Comite National des Fed 
rations des Cerdes de Fermi^res, 1913* 


( 6 ) other PUBtlCATlONS: 

Bab!<ich (Dr. G.) : I<a l^blation et rorganisation ouvriferes en Belgique. Tbeorie et pratiqc 
{Legislation and Labourers* Organization in Belgium. Practice and Theory). Vol. i. Bn 
sels, Em. Rossel, 1913. 

Van Dievoet (Emile) ; Ue bail A ferme en Belgique. 1 /t droit toit ct la coutiunc ; le fait dcon 
miqne ; les rdormes nicessmres. {Farm Rent in Belgium. The Written Law and Ihs} 
the Economic Factand the Necessary Reforms). Prdace by M. E. Vlieberg, Professoral t 
Umveisity of I/mvain, Member of the Superior Coundl of Agricnlluie. I,ouvain, Cbarl 
Peeters, 1913. 

Van Blewyck (Ernest) : Ua Banque Nationale de Bdgique. Les theories et les fail? U 
National Bank of Belgium. Theories and FflUs). Vols I and II, Brussels, Falk, 1913. 

COMPXBS RENDUS DD Xl^ME CONGRtS INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE. Gand, IQIl- 
culture : Questions du jour {Reports of the Xth. International Congress of A gricuUure. Gfei 
1913. Agriculture. Questions of the Day.). Brussels, General Secretariat of the Xi 
International Congress of Agriculture, 1913. 

Cqmpte Rendu des operations et de la situation de la Caisse ofeNfeRALE d’ep.\Rgne ! 
DE retraite, institute par la loi du Mars 1865, sous la garantie de I’Etat. 'Mepori 
the Operations and the Silucstion of the General Savings and Pension Bank, lonndA< 
Law of March i6fh., 1865, wUh SttAe Guarantee). 1912. Brussels, 1913- 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


I, — Sixteenth congress of the agriculthrai, federation op ca- 
tONlA AND THE BALEARIC ISLANDS. — The Sixteenth of the series of Con- 
ssfs instituted in 1899 by the Agricnlturaf Federation of Catalonia and 
! Balearic Islands met recently at Iguakda (Barcelona). 

By means of these congresses the Federation proposes to benefit the 
riculture of the district in which it works, Catalonia and the Balearic 
ands, through the study and discussion of the most important local prob- 
is in preparation for these meetings. The conclusions of the discuss- 
is, reduced to praxrtice, have up to the present given excellent results. 

The subject submitted to the Congress we are dealing with, which was 
extraordinary importance for the region, was: “ agricultural association’’, 
is known that the rural population of Catalonia and the Balearic Islands, 
life intelligent and laborious, is excessively individualistic in character, 
ds leads to an independence that is extremely dangerous, as it leaves agii- 
Iture at the mercy of the speculation of unscrupulous men, of usurers 
id the most unrestricted competition. Consequently, the Federation of 
italonia and the Balearic Islands thinks that no^ng could be more serv- 
abfeto the agricultural interests of these regions than an action tending 
the association of individual effort. 

The matter was considered under three heads: (a) agricultural asso- 
ttion gimrally; (b) association based on mutual lines ; (c) agricultural co- 
mim; and excited animated discussion, as a result of which the following 
te were passed: 

(s) 1st., agricultural association must be encouraged and strengthened 
id its forms : the land owner should be the first to promote it by doing 
s utmost to make his tenants, metayers (aparceros) and other persons de- 
sdait on him, directly or indirectly, unite in associations ; the agricultural 
®s should especially make active propaganda to show the advantages 
usion and to develop the spint of association ; 2nd,, the public authorities 
enci^ge agricultural association by the loyal application of the letter 
d the spirit of the law on Agricultural Syndicates of January 28th., 1906, 
^the necessary steps to develop the above form of association which 

be of the greatest practical use when the associations enjoy a rightly 
werstood independence. 
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[b) 1st., the association must be based on mutual trust and material 
liaUlity: snd., the principal ends of the mutual association must be^ 
CODSoUdatiou of credit, the encouragement of loans and of savings; it jj., 
adopt the Raifieisen, Luzzatti and Durand forms, on condition that then 
be joint, liability ; 3rd,, after the association has firmly established credit 
it must assist tte other assoriations for the encouragement of agricultuiai 
progress (co-operative societies for production, syndicates of sale, livestod 
insurance societies etc.). 

(c) 1st, the congress considers that the object of agricultural co-opera 
tion is to s^, with a view to the (»llective ^ucation of those concerned 
advant^es, faxalities and benefits for the improvements of agricd 
ture, as well as the independence necessary for it, so that it may not ban 
to struggle or incur risks like commerce or industry ; 2nd. , it is therefore ad 
visable that this principle be given legal value, so that the work of rural co 
operation tttay be clearly distinguished from that of commerce and industij 
3rd. , efiorts must be made to prevent the ^ricultural associations being birr 
dened by fiscal charges of commercial or industrial character and tha 
the provisions in the law on agricultural syndicates of a general characta 
that might interfere with co-operative action may be suppressed. 


2. — The “olive branch” agricultural syndicate. — The benefit 
accorded by the law of January 28th., 1906 (1) have been profited by in th 
recent foundation of an agricultural syndicate under the name of the " Oliv 
Branch", at Tortosa (Province of Tarragona). 

In its essential aims, this association is really a co-operative credit sc 
dety for the farmers and resembles the Prussian Landscha flen in its charactei 

In view of the importance of institutions of this kind for the future c 
Spanish agiculture, we t hink it well briefly to consider its objects and oigai 
ization. 

I. Objects and Resources. — The syndicate may have for its object a 
the ends contemplated in the law, as they are authorized by the Geneu 
Junta, but, up to the present, its first and prindpal object is, as indicate 
above, credit, whether on mortgage or personal, in accordance with §71 
art. I. of the above law (2). Members are not bound to take part in tie o[M 
ations of the sodety for other objects, but they may adhere voluntarilj 
They will thus form groups of sections with special regulations and specs 
funds and liability independent of the general liability of the s^dicate. 

In order to obtain the funds necessary for the facilitation of hm 
to its members, the syndicate will issue mortgage bonds to bearer, 


(1) See Buttetin of Economic »nd Social iHlcttiience, May, 1913, p. ' 3 ^. ^ 

(2) “7th., Foundation or enoottragement of Institutes or businesses for the 
agrietilttiral credit (personal, on pledge or on mortgage), either among meol® “ 
assodatiou itself, or by fonnding or assisting banks or deposit sodeties indepeo 

or by aeting as intermediary between the credit establishinents and its own man ^ 
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^ of interest on these bonds is now fixed at 4 ^ % payable in quarterly 
^(jlBients. They^ are guaranteed by the landed estates brought into the 
^tion, on which loans are granted to members. In the relating 
,the association, the nmninal amount of the mortgage bonds for which 
^ member is liable must be shown, and this amount may never exceed 
jlf the market value astigned by the syndicate to the land. 

Other resources of the syndicate are the dividends, utilised to 
jjio particular object, and the reserve fund. 

2. Bmness of the Society. — Up to the present, as we have seen, the syn- 
jate's business is limited to the supply of credit to agriculture. 

The syndicate lends exclusively to its members ; the amounts lent must 
e employed for one or more of the agricultural purposes indicated in the 

on the Syndicates. If any member use them for other purposes, the 
joaid of Management shall expel him from the society. 

With regard to the regulation of this business, the rules lay down that 
1 credit in current account shall be opened to every member who has con- 
stated land to the society, at present at 5 interest, that is at i % 
jote than the rate paid on the bonds. The amount of this credit may not 
iceed half the market value assigned by the Board to the corresponding 
jid. No single amount, either received by the member on account or re- 
rid by him, may be less than 25 pesetas. 

Personal cr^t may also be opened to metayers, tenant farmers, 
ivestock improvers and agricultural labourers, members of the syndicate; 
itbiscasethey must form a group ora sectimi, with special rules, special 
tmds and liability independent of that of the syndicate. 

The members may deposit money with the syndicate, in cunent ac- 
Mint at interest, at a rate correspondit^ with that the syndicate would 
be to pay if it borrowed from a bank. The Board of Management may, 
iiwever, limit this right of its members, refusing for a time to accept de- 
posits and even returning those made by its members, when it is unable 
to find suitable investment elsewhere for the amounts. 

So member may deposit an amount in excess of the total credit 
opened to him. 

Members who have contributed land to the association shall collect 
Ihii rents and retain the entire management of the land, although under 
aipetvision of the Board, as loi^ as they do not owe interest for more than 
I year and a half or an amount equal to the expenses in connection with 
te credit opened to them. Under such drcrunstances, the syndicate will 
i«>|iertake the management of the land for thdr account, until it has re- 
M itself the amount due. 

In all debts or obligations they contract with regard to the land, the 
have to recognise thfe syndicate’s preference rights secured on 
1* yidd from the land contributed and the proceeds of its sale , 

t i 3 - Mortgage Bonds. — In conformity with what has been said above, 
syndicate will issue bonds on mortgage to cover the credits opened 
i ‘ts members in current account. 
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•Bk issues win only be made as it becomes necessary through fti 
opening of current accounts and they may nev« in all exceed half th, 
market value of the land which serves as security. They will be extiag 
uished at par, by means of drawings, when the Board judges fit. * 

We have already indicated that these bonds to bearer are special 
secured by means of the contributions in land. In order that this seciuiu 
be not lost when a member withdraws all or part of his contributioi 
when the deed of withdrawal is made out, a clause will be added to th 
effect that the corresponding mortgages cease to form an integral part c 
the capital constituted by the contributions of the syndicate memba 
and they are no longer liable for the amount of the bonds in connectio 
therewith. The deeds have no validity and no effect and cannot be entae 
in the register of land without this clause ; they will also not be vali 
and cannot be registered, unless a certificate be attached that the amom 
required for the extinction of the bonds has been deposited in the Bm 
de Espaua. 

4. Reserve Fund — With the difference between the interest paid byti 
Syndicate to the holders of the bonds and that paid to it by its memba 
on their credits, a reserve fund will be formed ; 

(а) to meet any eventual risks of the society ; 

(б) to reduce, by means of the interest on it, the rate on the loai 
to members. 

Finally, the rules lay down that in no case may the profits be divide 
among members, even in case of dissolution of the syndicate for reasoi 
foreseen or unforeseen. In such circumstances, the reserve fund or ai 
other profits may be invested, after liquidation of the society, in an 
work for the advantage of agriculture, according as the General Jnnt 
shall decide. 


FRANCE. 


;VENTHNATIONAliCONGEESSOFAGIUCUIvTURAI, MUTUALITY 
AND CO-OPERATION. 


The National Federation of Agricultural Mutuality and Co-operation, 
which the president is the Senator Vigbr, foimerlyMinister of Agriculture’, 
d to which all the principal credit and mutual insurance societies, and the 
ijotity of the syndicates and co-operative societies in France are affil- 
rd, every year organises a nationsd congress, which forms the real ann- 
1 court of assize of agricultural mutuality and co-operation. 

In IQIZ it was held in Paris in October ; this year it has just been held 
Clermont Fenand from the 20th. to the 24th. of August. 

M, Ct&iENTEl,, Minister of Agriculture, presided at the opening, which 
s attended by MM. GciMOT and Viger, former ministers, Dechakmb, 
inager at the Department of Agriculture and a very large number of seu- 
ois and deputies and some foreign delegates. More than 1,200 members 
plied to the summons of the committee of orgarjization, presided over by 
.Christophle, President of the Regional Bank of Agricultural Credit of 
iy-de-D6me. The Minister thanked those present for having come in such 
rge numbers to Auvergne and having consecrated all their intellect and 
eir energies to the service of mutuality. He showed the importance of 
stitntioiis of solidarity and atmounced the speedy proposal of a bill on 
idonal agricultural weather insurance, as well as of a bill for codifyii^ 
« laws on ^;ricultural mutuality, co-operation, credit and insurance, 
inady, he expressed the hope that the law for protection against bovine 
teiculosis might be soon passed ; this law must cause the abandoiment, 
id he, of the sterile system of assistance be means of compensations and 
Murs and must entrust the mutual livestock insurance societies, well 
waged, supervised and most largely subventioned, with the duty of 
this terrible evil, which, by poisoning our children's food, decimates 
t rising generation from the cradle. . 

After some words in praise of MM. Viger and Gomot, M. CtEMENiBi, 
the post of president to thd former, who has acquired, he said, so many 
to the gratitude of the agricultural world. M. Chrbtophie, President 
fhe Committee of Organization, showed the advantage of the Agricultural 
'®dit system, especially remarking what had been done in Puy de D6me; he 
pressed his gratitude to M. Cijsmentee and congratulated and thanked 
* members of the Congress. 
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M. ViGEH also rendered homage to the Minister and spoke of n 
benefits of the agricultural credit system, " which is one of the titles t 
honour of the Third Republic.” 

M. Chaieiain, President of the Regional Bank of Agricultural Cted 
of La Vend 4 e, began the debate by presentation of a report on the extmsk 
of the term of short term loans for fmtchase of agricultural material or sfocj j, 
the security to be demanded. He recalled to the minds of the audience tl 
resolution passed last year, at the Congress of Paris after the debate ( 
Icrans for purchase of livestock and he showed how the Regional Bank 
La Vendee, in accordance with that resolution, had laid down rules f 
special loans for average periods for farmers and metayers in need of liv 
stock. These regulations provide for loans of a m ax i m u m of 5,000 ftaa 
for the period of 5 years. The guarantee asked for is either the landholde 
surety or an agricultural warrant, or a mortgage. The loans are repi 
sented by bills at six months’ date, renewable on payment of an inst 
ment. The total amount of business of this kind the Regional Bank 
La Vendde can do must not exceed the fourth part of the short term risks. 

He expressed the desire that, in the codification of the laws on agrici 
tural mutual credit and co-operation, provision might be made for th 
loans for average periods and that every r^onal bank might make stud 
for the initiation of a service of loans of this character to facilitate the cc 
stituticm of stock for average sized farms. 

After a most interesting debate, the following resolution, proposed 1 
MM. DECKER-Davtd and ViGEr in agreement with M. Chatewk.k 
unanimously approved : 

'■ The National Congress advises the Regional Banks of the we 
done by the Regional Bank of La Vendee, and praises the steps takes 
it with the view of facilitating the collection of the plant and stock nece 
ary for farm work,” 

M Reuter, Manager of the Regional Bank of Var, President oft 
Local Banks and of the Co-operative Wine Society of Saint-Tropez, 
presented a report on the Inspection of the Local Banks by the Rs^wt 
Banks. The following resolutions proposed by him were adopted : 

'■ In order that the Agricultural Credit business contmplated in t 
law of November 5th., 1894 may be conducted with security, the Congn 
is of opinion that the Regional Banks should ; 

I. Invite the Local Banks ; {a) to invest all their share capital in sha 
in the Regional Bank to which they are afBhated ; (6) only to n^a 
loans, bills for which they intend to keep in case, after consultation wi 


the Regional Bank. i, a m 

2. Organize their deposit business on the same lines as the ba 

and other Banks ; * 

3. Fix a limit to the portion of the deposits to be left at the aispo® 

the Local Banks.” ' v, t oa 

The second sitting of the Congress commenced with a 
very important study on hail insurance, by M. Vermoree, 

Rhdne, Vice-President of the Commission of French Agricultural 


*5 


"ai^TH haucmai, 


AGRICDtTURAI, CONGRESS 


^ HefiistofaHei^edthevariotisnieansof eombatmg haU in use 

) to the pfesait (shooting, niagaras etc.), in his opinion insufficient People 

tietuming now, said he, more and more to mutuality, which is, 

^ to M. Lfepold Mabilleau, “the safest and healthiest social force 
1^ the most serviceable for the country." 

M, VERMOKKI, then attempted an estimate of the loss to French agri- 
iltutt through hail, which he reckoned at between 100,000 ooo and 
<1,000,000 frs. ayear. He considered both the French and foreign systems of 
lil insurance, and supplied very interesting figurts in relation to the results 

gained. After examining the different bills for the foundation of a National 

jtual Hail Insurance Institute for France, he ended by declaring him- 
If in favom of a system with three degrees; local, departmental and 
[tional societies, founded by the National Federation and subventioned 
r the State. 

M. DecharmE showed why, in his opinion and in that of M. Ci,e- 
ata, it is impossible to organise hail insurance by private initiative 
one, and he indicated the main lines of the biU for national agricultural 
either insurance drafted by the Minister of Agriculture. 

A very important discussion took place with regard to compulsory in- 
lance. 


The Senators Decker-David, Vermorel CourrEgelongue and a 
flaia number of other members of the coi^ess opposed the principle 
compulsion and spoke in favour of mutuality. M. Normand, formerly 
pnty and president of the Regional Bank of Rh 6 ne, briefly outlined a pro- 
sal for a modified form of compulsory insurance, leaving it to the municip- 
coundls to decide w hether the insurance should be made compulsory or not. 

. Decharme defended the bill the Department is preparing, Fmally, 
ithepruposalofM.ViGER, the question of compulsion was held over and the 
Howing resolution adopted ; 

“ The Cot^ess, considering 

that hail insurance only offers the policy holders every security when 
iplied over a large area, for the general application distributes the risks 
id equalises the losses; 

that mutual insurance, on account of the smaller expense of mau- 
paeut, is the most economic form of insurance ; 

that the system of mutual hail insurance must have, as, its bases the 
til society xmiting the policy holders and controlling the risks ; as its cen- 
^ the departmental or regional society uniting and binding together the 

sodeties and distributing a portion of the risks among all the policy 
i, the department or region ; and, as its crown, a national society 
totag the departmental or regional societies and dividing a portion of 
ptnsks amot^ all the mutnad policy holders of the country ; 

Expresses the deaie: 

] the auspices of the Department of Agriculture, a Na- 


ve fflfitiiality service study and publish, as soon as they 

prepared, model rules for departmental and local mutual hail 
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3rd. that as soon as the natiwialhail reinsuraac? society is„ 
the Government encourage it by paying ov^ to it, the Mnounts now granted 

as subventions in case of disasters caused by hail.” 

M. Riverain, President of the Fanners Syndnate of loir-et-Cba 
read a report on the motal and social role of the agricultural syndicates. 
mg as an example what has been done by the syndi(ate of which he i 
president, he showed the b enefic i a l infiuence the agncultural syndicate 
may over the rural populations in a moral and social sense H 

in«.s-erl especially on the part of farmwomen in the success of a fan 
and the services farmwomen’s clubs may render. 

Dr. hE Page-Viger, General Secretary of the Regional Bank of hoin 
and Treasurer of the National Federation, then presented a report on the » 
UifUation of the formalUies of legal dismortgaging and distraint of real esta 
in behalf of the Regional Agricultural Credit Banks for Loans on Long Tern 
After an exchai^e of observations between M.M. Viger, Cheetophij 
DesjacquES etc., the following resolution, confirming one already vote 
at the General Meeting of the Federation was adopted : 

" The Congress expresses the desire that the privileges granted to tl 
T jatiH Credit Institute with regard to the clearing of legal mortgages, distiaii 
of real estate payments before the order of the court and term of mortgaj 
registration, i^ay be extended to theRegionalAgriculturalCreditSoeietiest 
I/ong Term Loans granted in conformity with the law ofMarch 19th., 1910 
The third day was given up to the discussion of the agricuUmal synii 
ate associations, already dealt with at the Congress of Paris- 

. M Vimeux General Secretary of the National Federation, dealt ml 
the necessity of obtaining for the syndicaU associations tl^ funds re^m 
for thetr working through the medium of the AgnmUural Credit Inmk, 
M. SaovanET, i^cultural Improvement Engineer, dealt with the fiu 
dal dtijicuUies of the syndicate associations and the means for overcoming thti 
After examining the three sorts of syndicate associations voluntary, compi 
sory and authorized, M. Vimeox, calculated, in accordance with the Bt 



lect to tne regime anwMUJi. ^ 

iQoi According to M, Sagvanet, between 1901 and 1910, 954 new 
associations were formed, 577 voluntary 271 ^“thon^^ 
law of 1865 and 106 subject to the regime of the law of 1881 on rm^ » 
syndicates. In the department of Puy de Ddnie ^one. m 1911 ^ 
loz syndicate associations were formed among 8,365 Ian 
27,380 hectares, for work to be carried out to the amount of » 

After very ample discussion, the following vote was passed . 

ural (for drainage, irrigation, dyke construction, drying o 
be admitted by special lection, to bentft by long t^ of i 

2nd That the agricultural credit service 
sertii^ in the bUl for the codification of laws on agncultural mutu 
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joB allot^ the vduntaiy or authorized agricultural associations to 
Ijifl short teim credit from the agricultural mutual credit KoTilrc 
jnd That the I,and Credit Institute of France and the workmen’s and 
marts' pension funds may also lend to the authorized syndicate assoda 


In the la^ M. Tardy, Lecturer at the InsHtut Agronom- 
,,Dele^te to the i^^tural Service of the Musee Social, spoke on Co- 
Soc%4%6s for CoUecUve Faming. 

He showed how there is an increasing tendency on the part of the 
rfcates a^ co-opaafave societies for production, transformation and 
e to regulate cert^ farm work. There ate now even co-operative 
am ploughing societies. He showed the resnlts obtained by the horti- 
Kntal and market gardening co-opaative societies and the various 
tempts at cooperative collective farmii^ that have been made in France 
Tardy further drew attention to the organization of the village co-oper 
ire society at Tkman in Algeria and that of the mutual ilous^s 
aiis of Algena and Tunm. He finally dwelt on the importance aS the 
pnization of the collective farms of Roumania (oisfe) and Italy (aMante 
teriw), specially mentioning Professor LoeBnzoni’s study of those in 
ily. 

The follpwii^ motion presented by M. Vigbr was adopted after this 
eech: 


"The Congress considers that co-operation in agriculture should be 
couraged in all its forms, especially the collective cultivation of the 
1 ” 


The subject of mutual livestock insurance occupied the rest of the time 
the Congress. Very interesting monographs had been composed by M. Va- 
JS8, Professor of Agriculture, on Livestock Insurance in the D^artment 
•dm; 

M. Tamos, General Secretary of the Mutual Livestock Federation of 
n, on Livestock Insurance in the Department of Gers; 

M, Robert, Man^ of the Agricultural Services of Meuse, on the Meuse 
Mstock Reinsurance Society ; 

M. IfORMAND, on the Federation of Livestock Insurance Societies of Rh6ne, 
which he is president. 

These various monographs showed the various systems of reinsurance 
w in France. M. GlliiN, Manager of the Agricultural Services of Puy de 
TO, summarised the principles of all the systems thus expounded and came 
the following conclusions, which the congress approved, insisting specially 
properly so called and on protection against cont^ous 
TO diseases and above all bovine tuberculosis and the improvement of 
TO stalls and cattle hygiene • 

The seventh National Congress, considering the results obtained in 
evelopment;^ Mutual Livestock Insurance since the preceding con- 
™^the ester^on of communal mutual sodelies, the foundation of new 
'Wroutal reinsurance societies, of a National Reinsurance Society of the 
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3rd Degree and the suppression of State subventiois to mutual sodsti 
not rdnsured ; 

Considering the importance of the r 61 e to be played by mutual livesto 
societies in combating bovine tubercolods (HU of December 19111,191; 

decides : . . . . t 

1st. to continue energetically founding sooefaes of the 1st. and n 
d^ee, until aU the livestod: (valued at more than 5,000,000,000 f 
is insured in the first degree and reinsured in the second and third ; 

2nd., to recommend aUmutualistS, General Councils, foimdatioatnemh 
and managets of the mutual livestock societies to prepare immediate 
by means of the moral and technical education of the policy holders, the tm 
formation of the societies for compensation or a^ance, wrongly cal 
Retosurance Societies, into real reinsurance societies with prenumus vi 
able or graduated (on the model of those of Haute-Mame, Meuse, Gets, A 
Rhdne etc.), in proportion to the risks covered ; 

3rd., the Congress insists on the necessity of including in the rules 
the local and departmental societies the methodic combating of bovine tut 
cnlosis by »TiaaTi« of Inoculation of the insured animals and the partid 
tion of the three forms of mutual livestock societies, local, departmental s 
National, together with the State, in compensating for the slaughtering 
anitnak su^^cted of being afiected or actuaUy afiwted with tubercdosis 
4th. , the congress expresses its desire that assistance for loss of livesh 
be suppressed and that the credit for this assistance be added to the credit 
subventions to mutual livestock societies of the ist . , 2nd and 3rd. degrees, 0 
stituted in conformity with the laws of March 21st., 1884 and July 4th. 190 
On the proposal of M. MaeonnSOVE, the Congress further adop 
a resolution in favom of the InstUutiotf of Chupihofs of AgrtcaUwe. It also 
ferred to the examination of the office of the National Federation other f 
posals made during the session, notably with regard to the right of asm 
tion of the agricttUufal syndicates. 

It was decided to hold the next congres at Perpignan in August, 1914 



ITAI.IAN COIXECTIVE FARMS. 
ESPECIAEEY LABOURERS' COLLECTIVE FARMS 

by Pfofessor A. Serpikki and Doctor G. Mami, (Continued and Concluded). 


CHAPTER 11. 

TES AND INFORMATION RESPECTING LABOURERS' COLLECTIVE FARMS (i) 


§ I. General notes and statistics. 


Ill the following table we give the list of these co-operative societies 
d some important data concerning them ; ( 2 ) 


(1) We sihould have tiked to have made this diapter more complete. Though we have 
red neither time not trouble, we have not succeeded. General information is easy 
ohlain, but when we try to examine thoroi^kly into the bookkeeping, which should 
' tire most accurate evidence, then the mystery appears. Some may say, “ What a bad 
‘I Others, mme experienced in rural economics, will say that in this respect the labour- 
collective undertakings in no way differ /nrai ordinary private businesses. We must 
I that some of our information is Relived from the Enquiry into collective farms re- 
tly completed by the National Leasae of tlie Co-operative Societies, soon to be published 
*hich we refer our readers tat fuller particulars. 

i (2) Out readers age requested to correct the following figures in the first part of this 
^ published in the September number of this Bulletin. On page 30 for the number of 
. Te farms in the Prdifince of Ravenna, read 38 instead of 24 “•'3 kwee lor the 
f ^®ber read 83 instead ol 69, 



Tabi® I. — haho^r&rs* Collective Farms in Italy. 
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-the lalKHireis' collective faims are constituted under the form of 
p^ted liabifity societies with unhmited capilal, in accordance with the Com- 
eicial Code (l). Some were formed solely for agricultural work, others 
ijjiJier date had oth« aims (some, more particularly in the provinces of 
^oandMantm, bemgco-operativedistributivesocieties; others, co-oper- 
jvtlaboursocirtes formed principaUyfortheeaecution of puolic worts, and 

^Uy foimd in the Provinceof Ravenna). This explains thedifierence frf- 
uently to be observed between the date of the formation of a society and 
Btoftheb^nmngof Its agricultural work, though in some instances 
js difeence was caused by the dififculty of finding land to cultivate 

is regards eli^bility for membership, let os say that all labourers, 
lather male or female, who receive wages are admitted. In some societies 
diinstance those of R^gio) small holders and metayen are also admitted, 
they receive wages during at least six months of the year. Members must 
side in the commune or fraction in which the society is established. 

At the start there was nothing in the rules limiting membership to 
tose taking part in the organisation of resistance; although such hmitation 
ally existed everywhere, as is easy to understand, when we consider 
Ik origin of these societies. Now the obligation of such participation is 
id down in many cases in the rules, above all since two years ago the 
dbimal of Bologna recognised its legality by approving rules thus 
iswn up. 

No reasons exist against any one becoming a member except those 
id down in the Cisil Code. 

Members always pay an entrance fee of one franc in the provinces of Reg- 
ie and Bologna and of two francs in those of Ravenna and Mantua . They 
K obliged to subscribe a specified number of shares, two in the Reggio 
Bcties, if the applicant be a man, one in the case of a woman. In the 
rorince of Reggio on other collective farms, a share of six francs must 
< paid up annually during the existence of the society; in that of Mantua 
xshates of lo francs each must be taken and in that of Ravenna five 
la like value. 

The shares are not dear, ranging as they do from a minimum of 6 francs 
• a maximnm of 40 francs(2). Sometimesimmediatepayment of the full 
mount most be made at the moment of admission. Usually, however, 
ayment is made in weekly or monthly instalments. The portion of the 
Bud profits due to members, but kept back from them till the end of the 
ter is almost always paid by total or partial liberation of the shares 
^cribed by them. Frequently however, to cause a more rapid rise in 
“ share capital, these profits are converted into new shares for the 
“^ount of the members. The share capital, likewise, is also increased by 


(d The MatUvan Leagues for collective farming, nnmbeis 24-29 in the table, form an 
Jptiom 

^2) Only the S. Vittoria Agricultural Co-operative Society (in Reggio Emilia) ha? shares 
^ francs value. 
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fttmtlal contribntiona, aot to be repaid, the aioouat of triiich is 
itdes. In the provinces of Bdogna and Mantua, they amount to 3^ 0; ^ 
wages or a fixed sum of 10, 15 or 25 francs per member. ° 

This constant efiort to increase the share cajdtal is certainly piajj 
worthy, but it not unfrequeatly happens that the profits aflow of no maw 
to be thus applied. And not rarely the want of aisdpliue, or the liti 
interest shown by the members binders this very nseM form of co^jj^, 
tive saving. 

With regard to the compulsory resignation of a member, we may 0 
serve that besides the reasons common to all co-operative societies, th 
are sometimes found in these also the following ; change of habitual 1 
sideace to another fraction or commune, permanent inability for ijoi 
neglect of payment on shares, omission to register with the local resi 
ance league and labour bureau, hire of other holdings for his owa i 
count, simultaneouis membership in other similar societies etc. 

A member has the right to appeal against bis expulsion to the meeti 
or to the board of arbitrators. Generally, previous to expulsion of a me 
bet, the Board of Management warns or suspends him from the exerc 
of is rights for a fixed period. Only in excepticmal cases, such as t 
avoidable unemployment, temporaiyinabilityto workand militaiyservi 
can a member be dispensed from his ordinary and extraordinary contt 
utions. 

In case of the expulsion of a member, the amount he has paid on 1 
shares is, after a fixed period of from six to twelve months, returned 
him, without interest, less the amount for damages the society my b 
sufiered, or it maybe refunded to him at the dissolution of the society, a] 
without interest, any fractions of the amount being placed to the resei 
fund. 

The principal duty of the members is that of working for the co-op 
ative undertaking. Members may work on the land of outsiders, b 
serious difficulties arise from the exercise of this right. Bfiorts have be 
made to overcome these difficulties as we shall see in the Mori 
paragraphs. 

All members, men and women alike, have the right of vobng at t 
meeting, each person having l^al right to one vote. The duties of t 
meeting are generally the following: to discuss and paM the accounts 
the preceding financial year; to appoint officers, to deal with all thesubje 
placed on the agenda by the Board of Management at the request 0 
committee of supervision or of at least one third of the members. 

What provision is made with regard to the division of profits and n® 
of meeting losses? , 

Bet us first say that the wages paid to the labourer members a g 
erally in conformity with a taiifi agreed to both by workers and f 
It is obvious that profits can sddom be high, but when they ^re, it is ^ 
a specially favourable agricultural year. Often enough the acco 
clo^ with a loss. Let us also say that the reserves 
among various funds for special objects. Besides the ordinary res 
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^ ate usuaUy other special funds. In the societies ofthePio- 

* of Bologna there is the /o*>ia colUttfvo ” or co-operative fund for 
ions objects, such as the acquisition of land and of rural capital, expend- 
e for agricultural education etc. 

Die profits then are ^vided thus : in the province of Reggio 20 to 30% 
^ced to the «save fimd, ao to 30 % to the thrift fund, 20 to 40% 
j to menibejs in pn^rtion to the payments made on their shares, for 
acqiiisition of additional shares ; and the balance to members and 
.members according to the work performed by them for the society. 

In the province of Bplogna ao% is placed to the reserve fund, from 20 
jo «/oto the co-operative fund, 10 % to the thrift fund, the testis pmd 
members in proportion to their payments on shares and for work done. 
In the provinces of Ravenna and Mantua from 10 to 50 % is placed to 
; rfserve fund, from 10 to 20 % to the thrift fund, 5 % paid to the share 
liu^ membetB, and the balance to members and non-members in pro- 
tion to their wages. 

In some of the societies from 3 to 5% of the profits is paid to the 
mbeis of the Board of Management. 

To meet the losses, which are sometimes heavy, two methods are em- 
ijed, either extraordinary contributions not to be repaid are levied on 
: members or the stoppages from the wages to members are increased 

in5%to30_%. . _ 

fills reduction of wages is possible, because during the year the societies 
j their own labourer members either nothing or only from 50 to 60 % 
theii wages, the payment being completed at the close of the year in 
radance with the results obtained. We must not, however, forget that 
se are Usually heavy losses in the earlier years of a society owing fre- 
ffitlyto the number of improvements undertaken; besides, a part of the 
ms kept back from the wages is repaid in successive years when the 
niiiction has increased and expenditure diminished. 

In case of the dissolution of a society, the share capital, according to 
etnles of most of the societies, will be divided amongst the members coii- 
nnably with the regulations of the Civil Code. 

We shall now speak of the general management and the salaries and 
iges of those employed, Here we may add that the management, though 
■idimes in the hands of the board of supervision, is in many of the so- 
fe conducted by means of federal boies more or less complete. The 
reties in the province of Reg^o are united under a provincial federation 
i tire same is the case with those of Bologna and Ravenna. These fed- 
itous, besides having charge of the technical and commercial depart- 
also help the societies with their bookkeeping and inspect their 

The federations of Reggio and Ravenna, which are the best, 
i managed by a scientific agriculturist and have an accountant in their 

are many obstacles in the way of almost all of these societies 

the necessary means for production : land and capital. 
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When we remember that they are f tmdamaitally institutions foi 
auce, it is easy to understand that proprietors were tittle inclined to nii 
their land at thdr disposal, bi certain districts, as in the province 
Bologna, it may be said that the societies obtained their object soli 
through their sound organization, which, by means of strikes andboya 
ing made it almost impossible for the proprietors to work their farms in , 
otho' way. Some co-operative societies could obtain rio contracts withoj 

preceding contiict. Suffice it to say that the societies furnish the req® 

guarantees by means of sureties or of payment of rent in advance; am 
the contracts referred to and owing to the competition, of individuals 

the leases, the rent was often considerablyraised. There were not want 

proprietors who, profiting by their situation, were willing to hand o 
their land to the co-operative societies. The societies sometimes atbil 
their want of success to the excessively high rents, an explanation 
which it is not always easy to dis cover the amormt of truth. 

But even greater was the difficulty in finding the necessary capi 
It is enough to look at the tables to see the small amount the sode 
possess, often not enough to pay the security required by the propiie 
and to consider the large extent of land, almost all under intensive cul 
ation, to understand that thedr enterprise must rest essentially on ere 
hence their existence is difficult and troubled. 

How and where have they obtained this credit ? By various me 
and expedients. 

The proprietors themselves have in part provided it, by suppl; 
with the Ihnd a part of the stock; thedealersin machinery and manuiesv 
satisfied with payments either in instalments or at distant date; ot 
co-operative institutions, such as agricultural consortiums, rural bauist 
sometimes gave credit, as also did friends and sympathisers with 
movement, and even the labourer members themselves. These is 
themselves to wait for the harvest or even longer for the payment of tl 
wages, requesting credit in their turn for thdr means of subsistence from 
tradesmen and co-operative societies of the neighbourhood, in certain o 
depositing with their society all their little savings and even the mo 
they have received for articles left in the pawn offices 1 Even to the outih 
from whom they obtain credit, the societies are certainly unable to o 
large guarantees. Besides the guarantee constituted by the small cap 
of the societies, the livestock and interest on their capital, they cau o 
rely on that of rich friends or make deductions on wages in favoffl 
their creditors. 

The labourers have made heroic efforts to provide the capital nw 
ary for the undertakings ; but it must be»acknow]e^ed that the finan 
organisation of the societies is extremely weak, and therefore dangerous 
to the labourers and their creditors. 31us will be shown by figures in 
following paragraphs. These societies would scarcely be able to a 
without aid from political parties. We now give some supplementiiy V 
and information about the chief groups of co-operative farms ; vir.t 
Reggio, Ravenna Bologna and blantua. 
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§ 2 . COIXKCTIVE FARMS IN THF, PROVINCE OF REGGIO. 


Thoseof R^o (see table bdow) (i) have aU obtained land by contract 
jine years on high secunty (a). ^ 

The land is here generally under intensive cultivation with fields of 
#heat, maiie and oats ; meadows and vineyards, with livestock for 
^ng and drang^, butchem' beasts and dairy cows. Wine is made 
agricultural machines extensively used, among which are threshine 
ihines workedbysteam or water power. The Mowing table gives Semi 
to the proportion of area cultivated, which though not all of equal 

stance as they refer only to the year igii, yet pve a sufficient idea ofthe 

lee of the intensity of culti vatiou and of the capital employed 


Tabie II. — Stock, Gross Expenditure and Production, 
of the Collective Farm of the Province of Reggio. 




Siotk 





1 




Coit 


Cooperative Society 

Rnt 

iiu 

Fodder 

etc. 


of 




2 

Is 

Total 

l,aboui 

ductioo 


Fr. 

fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Camp^ola .... 

68.5 

400 

48 

88 

536 

181 

418 

Fabbrico 

88.7 

220 

130 

50 

400 

186 

446 

j Novellara 

III.O 

300 

133 

144 

577 

Z18 

497 

S. Vittoria 

H3.0 

275 

*3 

114 

472 

2T4 

462 

Oaaltieri. 

77.0 

215 

47 

37 

317 

102 

212 

: Rio Saliceto .... 

' 

72.0 

.... 

151 

147 

42 

0 

273 

512 


fth stock of this value and the necessity of giving security, paying 
in advance, wages and other working expenses, it will be under- 
how these co-operative societies incm: very considerable debts. The 
^ share capital is usually scarcely sufficient to pay the &st half 


“*^7 considering the six belonging to the labouren' movement, marked 
® the tal^, whi^ are the most characteristic and most intimately associated in 
movet^ent of labourers* organisations, Tlie New Co-operative Society of S. Vit- 
. ® ^ General Table) is also of the same type, but of very recent famation. 

2 CiHjperative Society of Campagnola, security 9,000 fr , Fabbrico 19,175 fr., Novel- 
h., S. Vittfxia, 11,785 fr.. Gualtieri, 10,033 tr., Rio Saliceto, 6,891 fr. 
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year’s rent. The total amoirnt of the debts of eight co-operative sodef 
in the province of K^io amounted at the end of 1911 to 374,815 
against a share capital of 166,631 fr. 

The management of the farms is generally entrusted to the presi^, 
of the Board of Management, usually one of the most skilful labourers a 
his services are remunerated. In some co-operative societies he is as^i 
by other paid employees (for instance, in the collective farms of Fabbti 
Novellara and Santa Vittoria, there is a secretary accountant aa 
cashier). 

As to the employment of labourer members we shall describe! 
methods followed by the co-operative society of Fabbrico, the oldest of 
and the model for the others. 

The permanent staff receiving aimnal salary consists of two head 1 
ourers, who arrange and supervise the work of the others, ‘a store-kee 
who must give security ; and two peasants {bifokhi) with families v 
have charge of the livestock. 

The rest of the work is done by labourer members, or if necessary, 
labourers not members, who also share in the profits. 

Some of the work is paid by the day, and some by the job. For 
first (work which more especially requires the employment of animals), 
foreman on each occasion fixes the number of workmen required and 
forms the President of the Society who gives orders to the labourer memb 
all who are at liberty (that is, not at work) if the nature of the work pern 
or else in turn. If there are not enough at liberty, those who are euga; 
in other undertakings must leave them when called upon, or find substitu 
The foreman takes account of the work done by each man and reports 
the President ; payments are made weekly according to a fixed tarifi, : 
work done by the job (for instance, digging in rice fields, reaping « 
the land is divided into portions each of which is entrusted to a gang of I 
ourer-members to whose head the society makes the payment, the amo 
of which is fixed according to the unit of area, and he divides it ami 
his fellow labourers. As a rule, the wholesum is not paidat once:a certain i 
tion is set down to the credit of the members, for reasons alreadysta 
connected' with the credit of the society. 

And just on account of this need of credit all the membep are obli| 
to assist in work by the job ; those who cannot do so, being occup 
elsewhere, must send substitutes, or lend the society the sum necessary 
pay for them. It is to be noted that recently attempt has been mi 
to extend the system of jiayinent by the day and red uce that of pal® 
by the job. , 

It willbeseen that this system, more or less common to all the co-op 
holdings in the province of R^gio, in viefc its spiemal object, w 
to empdoy members who are out of work, tends to the employffl® , 
great deal of labour, more than can conveniently be em^oye^ by me s ^ 
or even by an ordinary tenant farmer. Much labour is expend 
improvement, increasing the value of the farm and thus, w 
leases, benefiting the landowner. All this naturally aflects t e 



totteapaiaUy some failuies must be attributed, such as those of tb^ 
etitf of Veggiolo, Brn^neto and Villa Seta (i) “ 

The foilowmg table shows the results attained by other societies i„ 
[ies of years. 


Tabi,E III. - Pro^ and W oj the Collectm Farm 
of tkc Pfovincc of Reggio. 



The losses must sometimes have been met by reductions of wases 
ppteciate these losses exactly, it is necessary to know the rate of the 
s credited to the members, the rate as has been said, being generaUv 
: by the societies. 

The wages are 30 to 53 centimies per hour for men, and 22 to 40 cent- 
for women. They vary within these limits according to the season 
tlie nature of the work (z). 

lowever, notwithstanding considerable sacrifices, it seems that the mem- 
are not discontented with their societies, as they consider them not 
with respect to their financial results, but as organs of the complex 
movement, abready shown. 

A proof that faith in the future is not wanting is the fact thafin 1912 
lew agric^tuial co-operative society of S. Vittoria, with the aid of a 
lerative distributive society, purchased a landed estate of 350 hectares. 


|) Tlffi VUla Saa collective fann was dissolved, after three years’ work, with a 
4^ frs. to its members. Those of Bmgneto aad Reggi<^o are m liquidation: and 
p ®«seen that also in these cases the members will lose some thousands of francs, 
^ OT instance at GmUuri a man receives 35 centimes per hour in spring, autumn 
li tile centimes In summery women alwa^ 25 centimes per hour. At Cam- 
f centimes fOT men and 37 ior womaj, except for extra work at the 

t Va66r' ^**^*^8 seasons, when the wages are 40, 45 , 5 o or 55 centimes. 

^ ^^ratc does not VEiry; 30 cm. for men and 23 for women, 
uy ^ per day are in general 6 hours in January and December, 7 In 
March, April, September, and October, and 5 in May, June, 
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The consortium of the co-op«ative ^licoltuial societies of R^d 
sdtttted in 1906, besides piovidh^ for inspection, and legal, and tech^ 
assistance as well as assistance in book keeping, also m^es colie^j. 

purchases and sales. Its members are only agricultural co-operative soda 
of labourers connected with the resistance movement. 


' 3. The coeeectivr farms op the province op ravesna. 


These form to-day the most numerous and compact group. (See the i 
table). 

We do not include the old Labourers' Society of Ravenna now be 
transformed, the story of which we have related elsewhere 

The two denominations adopted, co-operative society for proiuctm 1 
labour and co-operative society for production (nos. 46-M in the Gess 
Table) indicate areal difference ; in the first, the members usually * 
on land not belonging to the society; in the second, they work aim 
exclnsivcly on that of the society. The first undertake the collect 
lease of land for purposes of resistance, the second seek to turn 4 
labourers into farm managers. 

Several of the co-operative societies of more recent formation (15 
owe their origin to discord that has arisen in the labouring classes, betw 
socialists and republicans. Therefore, in the same locality, we sometii 
find two collective farms. 

Here the land is generally let for from 9 to 12 years, and secmity 
given (i). But in some cases the system of collective partitanze, meami 
terxarie, is exclusively followed, as a rule with contracts for one ye 
sometimes for two or three years. Of this we have already spoken. J 
system is applied especially to the cultivation of rice, sugar-beet, tomato 
peaches etc., and generally where capital is deficient; but as a rale t 
co-operative societies prefer to recave rent. 

They have pasture lands and wheat, oats, maize, beet, tomatoes i 
cultivate, but rice fields prevail. The co-operative society of Massaloi 
barda grows fruit and early vegetables for exportation : (peaches, applf 
pears, haricot beans, tomatoes and grapes for the table). 

Besides the contribution paid for each hectare which is let, 
foUowitg table shows the production and the cost of labour for e 
hectare cultivated by some of these co-operative societies, and riso 
great diversity which prevails. It must not be forgotten in studyirf 
table that tire figmes are for one year, only (1911) ; the vanatiM 
production in each case depends not only on diversity of coops and ■ 
but also on the variations of the seasons. 


(r) Owjperative society of Ssiit«niv; security 8,000 fis.; those of ihe subuhs^^ 
Pratti aad SafS, 20.000 (rs.; that of Castislione Ravenna. 2.200 frs. 
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TabIiB IV. Rent, Gross Production and Cost 
of Labour per hectare (1911). 


1 

% 

Oopeiatlve Sodety 

Gross 

Production 

Cost 

of labour 

Amgoat 
of Rent 


Alfonslne 

523 

208 

"9 


Voltana. 






224 



I^vez*ola 

1,290 

400 


4 

CoDsetioe 

317 

170 


5 

Mflssnlomhflrdn . 

1,250 

570 

158 

6 

Castiglione Cervia 

620 

256 

I2I 

7 

S. Alberto (no 53. General Table). 

156 

'35 


8 

Campiano (no 54. G. T.) 

340 

240 


9 

S. Stefano (no 53. 0 . T,} . . , . 

396 

I6I 


10 

8. Bartolo 

190 

90 

41 

11 

Mezaano 

650 

353 

66 

12 

Santemo 

234 

ICO 

__ 

13 

Savarna - 

700 

200 

154 

■t 

Sobborgo Garibaldi 




15 

» Fratti 

106 

33 

92 

16 

» Saffi (0064. G. T.) . . 

200 

11& 

100 

■7 

Castiglione Ravenna (no 65. G. T.) 

480 

430 


18 

S, Pietro in Vlncoli 

456 

246 

130 


The aumber of livestock is small, as there is Httle pasture land, ami 
lam ploughs take the place of draught animals. In 1911 eight only of 
p operative societies mentioned possessed livestock of a total value 
58,755 £r. on 846 hectares leased (besides 134 hectares in paHiianze on 
ich there is little need for cattle) ; this is scarcely 70 fr. per hectare. 
Machines, and implements are largely used, such as locomotive engines, 
ehmg-machines (with which co-operative societies undertake the work 
tto«hii^on the land of outsiders) presses for fodder, reaping and sowing 
“^es, and four different kinds of steam ploughs, 
wenteen of the co-operative societies enumerated with 1,670 hectares 
® ^ enltivation, possessed in 1911 a stock of machinery and implements 
fr., more thaif 220 fr. per hectare. 

Artificial manures are also largely used; in 1911, 16 co-opeiative 
^ spen^ on purchase of these 41,000 fr., for 1,177 hectares they 
Eed and 447 fanned in partilanza. Considering that, on these last, 
part of the cost is borne by the eo-operative societies, the cost 
awtare may be calculated at 30 fts. 
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llie co-operative societies of Ravenna have oonsidarable debts, 
At the end of 19TI, 21 had a working capital of the amount of 951 j 
fr,, capital in shares amounting to 76,749 fr., witt an ordinary reserve ia 
of 115,214 fr. and a thrift fund of 26,907 ft. ; in all 218,870.33 fr, 71,, 
debts amounted to 480,530 ft. to private individuals, 81,445 fr. to credit i 
stitutions and the remainder to members and to other labour organisatioi 
As to the mode of employii^ labourers, we may rrfer the reader gengj 
to what has been already said with regard to Reggio. But eicperiencel 
proved that labour paid by the day ^ves an inadequate return even ml 
case of members, and therefore recourse must be had to other forms 
compensation. Contracts are made for payment by the job with gangs 
labourer members as already seen in the province of Reggio ; or a 
ojierative society makes contracts 2 puTtita^^y that is, the gangs of laboa 
members performir^ the work on a certain piece of laiid cultivated will 
certain crop are remunerated with a certain proportion of the prodt 
Finally, an effort has been made to fix the liability more accurately ans 
proportion more correctly the amount of payment for the work d 
by each individual. In some cases the co-operative society grants ev 
individual a certain portion of land a partitanm, thus arriving by anot 
way at a kind of farm on the system of divided mani^ement. ' 
dirdsion is made after the preparatioii of the soil (ploughing, mamri 
sowing), carried out by the Society directly. 

The Societies have been influenced to adopt this system 1hi» 
the desire of utilising the labour of old or feeble persons. To pay tl 
the usual wages might endanger the success of the undertaking, and 
pay them lower wages might seem inhumane. 

We give in, the following table the information with regaid to 
profits and losses in the societies of the Province of Ravenna, that 
have been able to obtain, for the years 1910^ ^ 9 ^^ 1912. 
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Tafu V. — Financial Resuhs 
of the Ravenna Collective Farms (1910-11-12). 


Cooptsttin 8odd7 

1910 

1911 

igta 


Praflta 

tom 


IrOMCl 



1 Alfoflsine 

3.726 




1,148 

2,477 

1 

i Vbitana 

207 

— 

“ 

2,043 

2.214 

H 

j l4ive2iola 

r.787 

— 

SSio 

— 



7,813 

(Conttlia 

— 

— 

— 

— 



3,027 

j Maaa l/uufcarda, 

— - 

— 

1,533 



510 


6 Ceryia 

1,001 

— 

_ 

>,463 

1,180 

__ 

; S. Alberto {ao. 33 General Table) . 

2,166 

— 

1,067 

— 

2,362 


S Campi^o (no, 34* G. T.) , . . . 

332 

— 

— 

2,859 

2.862 


j Csmiie 

— 

— 

— 

83 

— 

2,202 

oS. Stetaao (no. 35 G. T.) . . . . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

4,497 


I S. Qartolo 

641 

— 

313 

— 

2,863 

— 

2Mez2ano • > > • 

920 


aii3* 

__ 

3,207 

— 

3 Fiaogipane (no. 59. G. T.) . . . 

113 

— 

405 

_ 

225 

— 

( Santemo 


_ 

725 

* 

7 

m. 

5 &vama 

'.747 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

60 

i Sobboigo FrattJ 

- 


229 

— 

1,064 



7 1 Garibaldi 

— 

— 

— 

162 

64 

— 

! . Saffl (no. 64 G. T,) . . 

— 

— 

36 

— 


3,157 

[1 Castiglione Ravenna (no. 63 G. T.) 

— 

— 

423 

— 

133 



3 New Ubourers’ Cooperative So- 
ciety of RAvenna 

_ 


43 



356 

I Castiglione Ravenna (no. 69 G. T.) 

_ 

— 


430 

165 


3 S. Zaccaria (no. 73 6. T.) ... 


— 

— 

828 

50 



3 Gaiid)ellara 

— 

— 






335 

i Cannzzo 






802 


iSavio 

— 

266 

— 

306 

— 

— 


Up to the present, only one co-operative society is in liquidation , 
of U^astrino, in which it is calculated the members will lose 30,000 frs, 
^societies that have only dry land the stopps^es on wages have always 
” in, the societies working ricefields repayment has not always 
® Bade. We have not been able to learn the amount of these stop- 
we give esact information with x^ard to the amount of 
dy wages credited to the labourers. 
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"The Ravenna societies are united in a provincial federatioa a 
have a central bureau for technical, bookkeeping and ccmmerckl as^ 
ance, '^managed by a scientific agriculturist. 


§ 4 . CoULBCTIVE FASMS in the province of BOIXK3KA, 

The agricultural co-operative societies of Bolc^na usually adopt 
form of a lease varying from 4 to 12 years, or in the case of rice fields 
even one year. In the first years, the system of collective partiinnut 
frequently adopted, but the labourers are gradually giving it up, cos 
Cling it little remunerative. 

Where the land is hired and especially in the case of rice fields, the ] 
prietors are guaranteed by the produce, and the payment of secuiit 
therefore rare. 

The land, as already pointed out, is for the most part devoted to 
cultivation of rice (in 1910 there were 1,146 hectares of ricefieldsinat 
of 1,509). 

The following table shows the amount of rent paid, the cost oi hi 
and the gross produce per hectare for 1911. 


TabI3 VI. — - Reta, Cost of Labour and Gross Production per ha. in I 
Bolognese Co-operative Societies {igil). 


1 

C»«|wntiTC Society 

<^OM 

ProdoctioB 

Cost 

of Iiabonr 

Amoont 
ot Rest 

Observatica 

I 

Altedo 

845 

346 

211 

Also with ianns 
irrigated. 

2 

Anzola 

605 

289 

i6t 


3 

P^la Ponticelli. . . . 

673 

33* 

81 


4 

Malalbergo 

1.188 

336 

230 


5 

S. iHetro in Casale . . . 

1.115 

473 

IlO 


6 

S. Venanzio GatUera . . 

607 

399 

6g 


7 

Molinella 

3*4 

170 

81 


8 

Medidna 

561 

289 

• 

75 

Hardly any 
irrigated. 






===== 


The stock on these farms in not considerable: on 9 of 
cultivated area of 1,439 ha., the livestock was valued at 41,72® * ■ 
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. Bachffles a»d implement^ at 98,559 fe; altogether 140,279 te or 

97 fis. per ha. 

The pnnapal extenditure on n collective farms (of a cultivated area 
1,524 h®-) was as follows : for leases, 204 867 fis. • 

eat, seeds, 52,021 frs.; manure, 93,775 fa,; iiasuraace’ 

;i 48 frs. ; mterest on debts 16,216 fa. 


At the end of 1911 the same 11 societies had a capital of 156,480 frs. • 
it is 79.687 frs. subscribed shares (of which 33,957 fa. paid up) and 
So3fia oidinai7 reserve fund ; their debts, if capitalised, at the average 
eof 6 % paid in igr* to the amount of 16,216, frs., would reach a 
al amount of about 270,000 fa. 

Thee debts were on loans principally obtained from private indi- 
tals and from the prople’s cooperative bank of Bologna. The organ- 
ation of the work is similar to that of the preceding groups already 
icribed, except that work by the job done by groups of men and women 
substituted for work by the day, wliich is not considered to be re- 
Boative by the co-operative societies. Reaping, digging, carrying, 
gation and manuring are aU done by the job ; threshing (without machines) 
1 weeding com are paid by the day. 

We have no definite infoimation as to the amount of wages but the 
u’s wages are not paid in full ; a part is retained to meet losses 
i gives rise to frequent cases of insubordination among the members, 
tit is found to be necessary. That the losses are neither slight nor 
reqnent is shown in the following table. 




568 I — I 2,571 ( 524 
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j|g society was liquidated in 1909. 

Qfing to ^ above lesolts it has often been necessary not only not to 
p,y the stoppages on wages but to ask the' members for special contri- 
jtioiis. to the whole of 1911, the eleven co-operative societies stopped 
fts. from their members’ wages, of which 147,866 fis. were not 
Ld. to addition, the members made special contributions to the 
Boant of 8,^5 fe- 

The holdings in the province of Bologna have been certainly among 
K least successful. The indifferent results attained by them may be at- 
ibotedtowant of good management and administration, want of dis- 
pline amor® the members, who sometimes demand wages higher than 
^ paid by outsidms, whhe worki^ little and badly, serious risks from 
leerclusive cultivation of rice, high interest to be paid and lively competi- 
oa for the lease of land. 

In 1911 the inactive federation of Bologna was transformed into a con- 
itiiim of agricultural co-operative societies of the proviuce of Bologna with 
ine collective farms. Its aims resemble those of other federations. With 
te help of the Co-operative Bank of Bologna, the only credit institution 
iHch has la^dy assisted these co-operative societies, it purchased a mill 
1165,000 fr. and is now adapting it as a rice husking mill for the pro- 
tee of the various co-operative societies. This consortium has a secretary 
t its own, but, unlike the federations of Reggio and Ravenna, it has 
Bther a technical manager nor a special bookkeeping department. 


§ 5. Collectivk farms m the province op mantoa. 

The thirteen collective farms in the province of Mantua may be divided 
to two groups. The first seven (Nos. i8 to 24 in the table) resemble in their 
iganisation those of Reggio and Ravenna; the other six (Nos. 25 to 30 in the 
ible) differ from them somewhat in origin and characteristics, as they 
oik exclusively on the system of metayage. 

We shall deal with the two groups sejiarately. 

{a) Those of the first group differ little from the societies in the provin- 
iof Ravenna and Reggio in their technical administration and employ- 
■rt of labour. 

It must be observed that the working of the land leased was at first 
dertaken by co-operative distributive societies. At Bondeno di Gonzaga, 
Koldo, Pegogn^a, Suzzaia and Moglia, there are important co-operative 
itributive societies including all the day labourers who belong to 
agues of Resistance. Outsiders are guaranteed by the capital of the 
■operative societies; security is given only by the co-operative societies 
Moglia (15,000) and Suzzara (14,000) : the members are placed on land 
3.9 or 12 years. 

“his is a* recent experiment. Only of late has the necessity been 
of separating the administrative and book keeping departments 
“ dir>iding the responability, thus constituting a new co-operative 
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society worti^ independently. We insist bn this particular because 
obl%« us to give certain details, some of which (capital subscribed and c ' 
iq>, and reserve fvmd) afiect both distribution and agricultural product** 
The farms are not irrigated. Wheat, maize, tomatoes and grapes^ 
the chief produce. Livestock for farm use and dairy cows, butchers’ bea J 
and beasts of burden are numerous. 

The following table gives some figures per hectare for the year igi^. t 
Buscoldo and Pegognaga, 1911); 


Table VIII. — Some Statistics of the Mantuan Collective Farms jar 


1 

Co-operative Bodet; 


6 to^ 

Cost 

of 

lAboiU 

Gt<sj 

Pi> 

duclm 

1 

1 

Implements 

Fodder 

etc. 

Total 

I 

MogUa ....... 

228-315 

364 

99.8 

I12.7 

578-5 

238-4 

408 

2 

Bondeuo di Goniaga . . 

189.3 

644 

104 

? 

748 

94-5 

389 

3 

Bondeno dJ Gonzaga . . 

216 

561 

290 

257 

1,108 

254 

508,1 

4 

Pegognaga 

240-270 

624.8 

*549 

345 

b 424-7 

310 

480,; 

5 

Suzzata 

214 

452-9 

93-4 

? . 

548-3 

265 

520 

6 

Buscoldo 

177.6 

280 

x8 

160 

458 

280 

470 

7 

Bondenello dl Mt^Ua. . 

245 

554 

52 

67 

873 

232 

487 


Abundant use is made of chemical manures: on 362 hectares woilie 
directly and 176 hectares worked on the system cf metayage, 14,39311. wet 
spent for the purpose in 1912, amountit^ to 27 fr. per hectare. 

As may be seen the farming is intensive ; this has compelled 4 
associations to borrow laigdy in order to obtain the necessary worti)) 
capital. At the close of 1912 (for Pegagnaga and Buscoldo 1911) wiS 
a drare capital of 156,150 francs, of which 108,059 is subscribed, 
than half being paid up, (38,176 fr, to the reserve fond aud 9 , 9^5 ^ 
thrift fund) they had a total debt of 213,426 fr., of which 65,50® fr® ’ ^ 
borrowed from Credit Institutions, 53,445 frs. from private sources, 60,2111^ 
from the members under the form of deposite held by the society and 34.^ 
frs. from labourers’ organisations. The considerable amount of interest, W 
high rate of rent compared with that paid by the neighbouring 
in Reggio, which were established some years before those of 
repeated hail-storms, thrush fever and depression in the cattle 
were the cause of great uncertainty in the early days of these soaew^ 
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1912 (fof P^gogn^a and Buscoldo 1911) the profit and loss account 
5 \s follows : 


Co-operatlTC SodeUet 

Pioata 

l,ona 

w». ■“ 


— 

I. Moglia 

. . — 

4.946 

2 , Bondeno di Gonzaga , . . 

. . — 

1,700 

3. Bondeno di Gonzaga . . , 

• ■ 157 

— 

4. P^ognaga 

. . — 

3,339 

5. Suzzara 

. . 1,685 

— 

6. Buscoldo 

• • 2.493 

_ 

7. Boudanello di Moglia. . . 

• • 350 

— 


Pot the better understanding of these figures we must observe that a 
js sum is frequently paid to labourers for their work than that agreed 
pon by the associations, 

^ It has been agreed that the rate of wages should be for a man 
rom cm. 25 to 35 per hour for eight months of the year and from 33 
ii42for the four summer months and for women from 20 to 25 c. Certain 
loS, such as threshing, commands higher pay. These rates are paid at 
SnKMa and Buscoldo; at the other places wages are less by about from 


' 11010 %. 

One reason of the small profits is that much labour was expended on 
id improvement, and the wages qu;ckly paid in full. 

In the Mantuan societies also the systems of payment by the job and 
/ shares in the profits instead of payments by the day are rapidly 


(i) We shall now turn to the second group of Mantuan societies. High 
mts, scaicity of working capital, credit difficult to obtain and on burden- 
Mne conditions induced the Mantua laboures to resort to the system of 
iective metayage. In substance the leagueof resistance takes the place 
f the old metayer family system, under the same agreements for the 
fcation of the land. Of these agreements we give the principal; The 
wdnce of the land and cattle and almost all the expenses are equally 
ivided between the proprietor (or his representative) and the metayer, 
he proprietor also pays the land tax; he (or in his place, the lessre) 
ttects the working of the farm, and advances the necessary fimds for the 
houras' food up to harvest time. The metayer, on his side, is bound 0 
ly the cortilaiico, that is, pay for shelter and fodder for his own cattle, when 
^•^^ssarily employed on the* farm. The amonnt for this van^ on 
Bereit farms, but is always increasing, having risen from a mmrmum 
■ircm 10 to.15 francs per hectare to a maximum of 70, 80 and 90 francs 
» hectare. The contract varies in duration from three to twelve yews. 

Under these conditions, the leases of resistance undertake to work tne 
in place of the metayer families. 
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Tbe men (herdsmen and ploughmen) with their families, at anay 
fixed W£®es, take charge of the livestock; the remainder of the wotij 
done by members called upon in turn. 

The leagues guarantee the observance of the contracts, supply;^ 
men for the work of the proprietors (chiefly land improvement) for son 
months on credit, so that part of the work is paid for immediately jn 
the remainder at the termination of the contract. 

The labourers under the system of metayage receive during the yea 
only small sums on account, the remainder due to them being paid at tli 
end of the year according to the years’ results. 

This system seems to have worked better for the proprietors tin 
for the labourers who generally receive less remuneration than th 
established by the societies. 

But sometimes they have better fortune, especially where the cmi 
atico is low and where the proportion between the area of land to 1 
cultivated and the number of labomers permits the abolition of workii 
in turn. This has been the case at San Rocco di Quistello. 


Part II: Insurance 


BELQfUM. 


THE WORK OF THE “ INSURANCE DEPARTMENT " 
OF the BOERENBOND (PEASANTS’ LEAGUE), IN 1912, 


sotmcES: 

Section Centrals du “ Boerenbond'*: Assurances contre rincendie et sur In vie; 
issmanres MulueUcs [Sixth Ontral DeparlmM of Ike “BmiiAmd"; Fire and Life 
iKunnee; Mutaal Insurance). Prom tie Report of the Belgian Boereubond or Peas- 
ants’ league for the Worhtng Year 1912, presented at the General Meeting of 
May rath., 1913 by Canon E. Euytgaerens, S. Th. B., General Secretary. Louvain, 1913. 


As we have shown in the part of this number of our Bulletin specially 
roted to co-operation and association, the Boerenbond has also a depart- 
ot for fire, livestock, hail and life insurance. To complete our remarks 
tie other departments of the Boerenbond, we shall give some information 
i regard to the work of this insurance department in 1912, 


§ I. Fire Insurance. 


to 1912, this department issued 3,581 policies and amended 1,138, thus 
ibhi^ the figures for the previous year, in which 1,756 policies were issued 
i 567 amended. But the net result for the year, after deduction of pol- 
ls substituted and cancelled, was 715, representing an assured amount 
*^5.69® fra., or twice thaUassured in 1911. 

^^j®«ember 31st., 1913, there were 9.457 persons insured with the 
for an amount of 107,997,795 frs. These figures refer to ordin- 
'|®®^«"for long terms. We must add to them the temporary in- 
policies for hay lofts, mills etc., in number 575 and for a total amount 
frs. 
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The amaant of piemitmis collected in 1912 was 14^,062.92 frs., 
nmst be added 6,586 fis.fot expenses in connection with the policies. Ty 
amount is about 25,000 fts. more than in ipli. Previoudy the annual j 
crease was 8,000 fts. 

In the year with which we are deali^ the claims paid were loi in nu, 
bet and 53,653,72 fts. (37 % the premiums) in ^ount. 

These happy results were due to the institution of m inspection senj 
for the supervision of the policies and for the valuation and payment 

losses as well as to the reorganization of the local ^endes. 

The data given are for the year 1912. To obtain an idea of the jj 
gtess of this department since its start, it is well to give a glance at t 
following tables, which give figures for a certain number of periods 
five years. 


Tabi,e I. — Long Term Insurance ; Buildings and Accessories. 


Years 

From Date of Potmdation 

Wotkiiig Year 

Number of 
Policies 

Assured 

AmoQDt 

Net Premiums 

Claims Paid 

1893, , . . 

103 

726,562 frs. 

415.74 frs. 

— ft 

t 897 . . . , 

2,074 

13.543,885 » 

15,922.13 > 

18,913,65 ' 

1902. . . , 

9,691 

53.723.575 » 

56,276,86 > 

37.445.51 1 

1907. , . , 

16,118 

104,463.440 » 

88,558,20 » 

61,361.55 > 

X9I2. . . . 

25.874 

219,422,684 » 

148,062.92 » 

53 , 653.'1 ' 


We now give the figures relating to temporary insurance : 


Temporary Insurance : Mills, haylojts etc. 


Year 

Number 

Assoied Amouat 

1900 

471 

450.116 frs. 

1904 

, . . . . 504 

494.202 

1908 

529 

666.763 

1912 

. . . . ■ 573 

784.293 


We must also mention the Central Mutual Fire Insurant Fun . 
object of tMs is not reinsurance, but the investment of the funds 0 « 
iated mutual sodeties, the opening of credit accounts for thm 
specdon of thdr management and that bookkeeping. At the “ 
s& local mutual sodeties adhaed to it ; three others 
later. None of the affiliated sodeties needed to ask for a creli ® ^ 
be (^pamd for it; almost all, on the contrary, dosed thdr accounts 
rather large surplus. 
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§ 2 . Livestock insorahce. 


Livestock insuiaoce, organized, as in most other countries on mutual 
(S and regukt^ by law of June 23rd., 1894, is specially important in 
jgium. We had occaaon to speak of the various kiuds of mutual livestock 
jiance in our Bu^tin of last May, pp. 36 et seqq. We said then that 
^ mutual societies, orig i nat i ng in rural communes, generally united 
provincial reinsuiMM federations, which were very useful in protecting 
5 small local associations, and encouraging their development. ^ 
We are in a position to furnish the Mowing data with regard to the 
isarance societies of the Provinces of Brabant, Limbourg and Antwerp 
Pnvince of Bfabant : (a) Horned Cattle Reinsurance Federation. — On 
iconber 31st., iqi2, this Federation united 11 local societies, reinsuring 
,584 head of cattle, for an amount of 10,055,520 frs. It had to settle 818 
liras for an amount of 40,375.90 frs. The profits for the year, 9,527.21 frs., 
le paid into tte reserve fund, which thus has a capital of 110,039,64 fits! 
The following table gives some information as to the prr^ess 'of this 
deration. 


Table II. — Progress of the Federation. 


Year 

Number 

of Head 

of Cattle 

Insored 

Nottber 

of 

Plalmn 

Number 

of 

Claims 

% 

Amount 

Assured 

PtemiumB 

Pmd 

Amount 

Paid 

in Claims 

Propot* 
tion 
of 1.0B9 
to 

Value 

Rea^ 

sured 

1898 .. . 

10,166 

344 

3.38 

3.095.914 

4,548.61 

9.163.31 

0.29 

1901 .. . 

16,170 

621 

3. 84 

4.954.005 

14,800.34 

30,316.24 

0.61 

1905 . . . 

23.113 

747 

3.18 

7.653.460 

22,740.86 

31,637.20 

0.41 

1909 .. . 

25*224 

838 

3.32 

8,877,32* 

26,865.90 

39,117.55 

0.44 

«9W . . . 

26,584 

8i3 

3.00 

10,055,520 

30.334.14 

40,375-99 

0.40 


The afihliated societies pay an annual subscription to the Brabant Fed- 
“hon of 3 frs. per 1,000 fis. reassured value ; the Federation in return 
lys them 30 % of their net losses. 

(b) Horse Reinsurance Federation. — At the end of 1912, 42 so- 
desweteregistered with this Federation. Theyhad reassured 6,774 horses 
* a total amount of 5,820,223 frs. 227 claims were paid, or 3,3 % of the 
®^t. Thf gross loss amounted to 171,205 frs.fz.q %ofthe amount reas- 
^{j.’fbis percentage was 2.7 in 1911 and 3,03 in 1910. The Reinsur- 
Society had to pay 53.076.90 frs. in claims, against 34,679.50 fts., prem- 
““ Mected. 
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Pfovince of Limhoufg ; (a) Homed CaUle Reinsufance Fedefation J 

This Federation at the ead of the last working year included 162 jJ 
mutual societies, which had reinsured 49,4 55 head of livestock for an amou^ 
18,347,307 65. It had to pay 1,126 claims for a totd amount 014355^ 
frs. The net loss amounted to 207,450.71 frs., of which 66,289.28 
to be borne by the Federation. 

(b) Horse Reinsurance Federation. — At the above date, the " Saj 
Isidore Remsurance Society " had 31 societies afBliatedtoit, >‘tinsuting454 
horses for an amount of 4,095,397 frs. There were 163 daims to be pai, 
representing a total loss of 139,650 frs. The share of the Federation i 
the ransurance was 40,700.47 its. and the amount of premiums coltee 
was ^0476.94 frs. 

The mortality was 3.58 %. 

Province of Antwerp : (a) Voluntary Livestock Reinsurance Federatia 
We possess the following data in regard to this Federation ; affiliated so 
deties, 65 ; head of cattle reinsared, 23,120; claim s, 934; amount of daia 
paid, 53,401.62 frs. ; premiums collected, 34,255 fes. 

This federation is fourteen years old. 

(b) Voluntary Goat and Sheep Reinsurance Federation . — Adhem 
societies, 45 ; animals reinsured, 6,104 for 123,860 frs. ; claims 474, repn 
seating an amount of 9,530 frs.; share of the Federation 2,866 frs. 


§ 3. Hm iNsratANCB. 

This branch of insurance is still at its commencement . The Boeretdm 
beii^ unable to take the initiative in the foundation of a special hail insuiam 
institute for its members, entered into an agreement wiii the limited 1 
ability society, *Xa Confiance**, one of the oldest established and safe 
companies of France, which agreed to give it special terms. Ti 
Boerenbond is making an active propaganda among its mmbers, bymeai 
of drculars and its inspectors, for the extension of this important bianc 
of agricultural insurance. 


§ 4. Life Iesotahce. 

In 1912, 16 contracts oi insuranoe, lepresMtiag an assured amoi^ 
193,000 frs., were entered into throng the intervention of the Bo^«* 
In rgrr, 9 new policies had been issued for an amo^ of 83,200 ns. 

The Boerenbond now carries on its propaganda in favour of this bra* 
of insurance essentiaUy in Hm country distndts (i). 

•fi) WHh regard to the mutual insuiBuee societies agahut aeddents iii,woi!:, 

Rttmeta’ Collective Insmance lastitute” and the “ Agriciiltiiral Insuiaiice 
see the Kmbw of tUs Bidtetin to August, :»i3 w. n et aeqq. 


SWITZERUND. 


application of the federal law of JUNE 13TH., 1911 
ON SICKNESS INSURANCE. 


otsiaa, soOTCEs: 

jdjbDntikg flBER DIE Krankenversicherung heti. die Anerkamung von Kinnkenkassen 
md den AtecUuss det Betriebsreclimmjren. (Oriief 0/ iht Federal Council m Sickness 
Insurance nnth regard to the Recognition of Sickness Insurance Societies and the Closing of 
Heir Accounts). Beme, 1913. 

IGLEmmG AR DIE Krankencassen. {Instructions for the Sickness Insurance Societies)^ 
Published by the Federal Social Insurance Office, Berne, 1913 (Stampfli). 

usmsiATOIEN (Model Rules), Published by the Federal Social Insurance Office, Beme, 1913 
[Stampfli). 

g!iIiESiESCHi,nss vom 19 Deiember 1912 uber die Enichtnng eines Bnndesamte tiir Sozial- 
veisichetung (Order of the Federal Councit of December 191*., 1912 for the Foundation of a 
Ftdcral Social Irtsurarta Office), Beme, 1912. 

OIEES SOOKCSS : 

mosCKT (Dr. A.) BundesgeseU uber die Eranken nnd Unfallversicherung {Federal Law on 
Sickness and Accident Insurance) 1 vol. Zurich, 1912 (Fussli). 


; In the numbers of this Bulletin for March and April, 1912, we have 
lieady indicated the general outlines of the new federd law of June 13th., 
)n on sickness and accident insurance, approved by popular referendum 
February 4th., 1912 by a majority of 46,149 (282,565 votes against 
1,416). We repeat that this law marks an important date in the story 
Swiss social legidation ; it is the result of profound study and loi^ 
swsion, and only with the assistance of the most authoritative repre- 
itatives of the various social classes was it possible finally to over- 
oe the l^al, tedmical and financial difficulties and objections to its 
firoyal. Art. 131 of the law laid it down that « The Federal Council is 
'k'lsted with the carrying o4t of the present law ; it will publish the 
®®ary regulations for this end. ” 

la the followii^ pages we shall briefly note the action taken up to 
* present by the Federal Council in accordance with this legal proviaon. 

®wknow, the law (rf June 13th., 1911 is divided intothreechapters: the 

(arts. 1-40) deals with sickness insurance, the second (arts. 41-122) with 



accident insurance and in the third (arts. 121-131) we find the general J 
temporary provisions. As in accordance with the Federal Council 
of JulyTfih., 1913, only the firstchapterofthekw.dealingwithsicknessijjii 
ance, will come into force on January ist, 1914, we shall for the 
only occupy ourselves with the provifflons approved by the federal sa,; 
insurance office for the scientific organization of the sickness insurance so 
eties in conformity with the principles of the law. 


§ 1. General remarks on the organization of the sicknbss 

INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


All the provisions of the law regarding sickness insurance hinge on 
two principles of freedom and mutuality. The confederation limits it 
to encouraging the development of this class of insurance, granting snh 
ies to the mutual insurance societies that satisfy certain conditions laid dt 
in the law. Only the cantons are authorized to declare sickness insiua 
compulsory, either generally or in the case of certain classes of citizens, n 
the consent of the Federal Council. 

The conditions the insurance societies have to satisfy in order toi 
a right to the subsidy from the Confederation are clearly sunnnariss 
follows by the Federal Social Insurance Office : (1) the societies must 1 
their head quarters in Switzerland ; (2) they may not fix less favom 
conditinns for Swiss citizens than for other members ; (3) they must traa 
sickness insurance business on mutual principles ; {4) they must give gi 
antee that they are able to meet their engagements ; (5) in addition to s 
ness insurance they may only transact other lands of insurance ; any 0 
land of business is prohibited ; (6) they are bound to accept ^ mem 
all Swiss citizens satisfying the conditions for admission established in 
roles ; (7) they must admit both sexes on equal terms ; (8) they must 
guarantee of free passege ; that is, they must accept as membere u 
special conditions, those policy holders who wish to be transferred I 
other societies ; (g) they must guarantee their members a minimum bei 
and this minimum is calculated in respwt to the kind of beueSt 
amount and the term for which it is enjoyed ; (lo) they can only limii 
free choice of the doctors and apothecaries by making speaal agreen 
with doctors and apothecaries; (ii) they must take measures to pre 
the riedessity of extraordinary contributions ; (12) they must coop 
for the r^lisation of accident insurance ; (i 3) they must employ their 6 
solely for purposes of insurance ; (14) the insured members are not po 
ally liable for the engagements of the sodoty ; (15) the accounts mts 
made up annually in accordance with the orders of the Federal Cm 
and mnst he co mmunic ated to it ; (16) the amount of the suhsichEsn 
with the benefit guaranteed by the society; (17) the societies m' 
form to special rules in their procedure for the settlement or 
veisies in r^ard to the work of insurance. 
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We call «tt rea«is attention to the condition, with which the societies 
^comply, o^g^teforthe fulfihnent of their own undeSJ 
' taw guarantee must consist, but the instrS- 

B of the Federal Office throw much Hght on the matter. Thesolvencv 
the society may be ascertamed by means of a detailed examination 
, ^es, ructions and balance sheets. There must be security both in a 
^ and a te^mcal sense ; from the legal point of view, it is enough for 
, society to be formed and organized according to law, but on the teLiio- 
jde the balance between revenue and expenditure is subjected to various 
,®ions, corr^pon^g with the principles of actuarial mathematics 
ss, for example, tte prerniums must be accurately proportioned to the 
;of the pohcy holder, his age, profession, etc.; the amount of the 
sve fund must be in proportion to the degree of the risks and safe in 
tments are to be preferred ; the society must be able to count upon a 
tain number of members etc. ^ 


The law does not establish the minimum number of members required 
xder that a society may be considered to have vitaUty; according to the 
leial Office instructions, this vitality depends chiefly on the amount of 
premiums and reserve funds ; yet it may be held that a number of mem- 
s inferior to loo is not enough ; it would be well if every society had at 
it 150 members. 

It is espea^y in the small centres and country districts that the so- 
les find it difficult to enlist many members ; therefore, we consider it 
isable to reproduce the following remarks of the Federal Office : “ We 
mly advise the small societies to unite with others, either to form a 
elation and so work in common, or to obtain the admission of their mem- 
s as.a body, in these latter societies. And we recommend these unions 
sidering that the work of administrative character neither increases or 
leases in proportion to the number of the members and hence imposes a 
ipaiatively heavier burden on the small societies. These have already 
ompHshed a noble mission in Switzerland. They have contributed to 
der the institution of sickness insurance popular. Now the aims of this 
dtation are more extended and its requirements have increased, stronger 
anizations are therefore necessary for its development, ” 

And in compiling model rules for the sickness societies, the federal 
ce has exerted itself to facilitate their association in federations, 
iness societies that have been recognised have a right to a subvention 
u the Confederation. The subsidy paid annually to the banks for each 
icy holder is fixed 1^ the law at 3.50 ft. for childien under the age of 14 
3-50,£is. for men and 4 francs for women, if the society assures 
members, during one or more illnesses, for at least 180 days in a period of 
' consecutive days, medical attendance and medicines or a daily ailow- 
* of at least r franc for the loss of wages. 

However, if the society assures at once medical attendance and medi- 
cs and a daily aUowance of at least one franc, the subsidy shall be five 
JKs for every policy holder and in any case the preceding subsidies, are 
teased by fifty centimes for members to whom the society assures benefits, 
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in-ca« of sickness, ft* at least 360 days in a period of%4o consecutive j 
BesU^ the Omfedetation pays the society a snbridy of twenty fraivs f 
evay confinement, and a supfdementary allowance of ^tvrenty francs wi!! 
lie mothers nurse their infants for at least ten weeks. ® 


§ 2. Supplementary subsidies for mountain regiom. 

Having thus exposed a few of the general principles of the law of jm 
13th., 1911, we see that the Swiss Government has begun to apply the nt, 
visions contained in it that specially relate to agriculture. 

On November ist., the D^rtment of Industry appointed a sped 
commission to study the principal questions relating to the application , 
the law, The Commission was composed of 13 representatives of the sid 
ness societies, 2 of the National Swiss Institute for insurance against acdi 
ents in agriculture, industry and commerce, a doctor, an apothecary at 
a representative of the Union of Swiss Cities. This Commission prepart 
instructions “ for the sickness societies, that is, a kind of summary, in de 
and precise form, of the principal provisions of the law, in order that ti 
societies might adapt their rules and internal regulations to the ae 
provisions ; it then fixed model rules for the banks, and prescribed li 
them a uniform system of boctteeping. 

The " Federal Social Insurance Office ” was then founded as a sepa 
ate division of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commero 
by order of December 19th., 1912, as an active organization, eatruste 
with the application of the law. On February ist,, 1913, the new Oftc 
began working, and, as appears in the Federal Coundl Orders of Februar 
24th. and July 7th., 1913, its functions were estabhshed as follows 
(a) it must form a centre of information for private persons, associatioi 
and the administration, in respect to the application of the law of Jm 
13th., 1911 ; (b) it represents the Government in its relations with sickaes 
societies and their federations ; as also with the accident insurance instil 
ute of Lucerne, and with the institutes within its jurisdiction. Thu 
it is this federal cffiice which examines whether a society offers th 
conditions required by law for its recognition ; if so, in the name of tl 
Federd Council, it approves the rules or regulations relating to the right 
and duties of members. 

In the instructions to the siciness societies published by this Office 
tire principles are dearly laid down on which supplementary subsidies at 
granted in mountain regions. 

According to the law of June 13th., iqij, the subsidy given by the Coo 
federation shall not merely be in proportion to the amount of the benefits, btii 
also the topographical conditions of the various i^ons of the couoh] 
shall be conridered. In the mountain regions, the rickness societies haE 
to coiriend with spedal di&mlties in order to guarani^ theii 
medkal attendance and medicines ; both benefits costing these sodetiq 
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«i more to so^es in cities, where aU the pubUc services rektina 
health Md to a«l a« better organized, where LmnniXrr J Sf 
j tie doctor may ^rircWy reach the bedside of the patient 
lalang accomrt of these conditions, art. 37 of the law declares that in 

,„jtam regtons, where commumcation is difficnlt andthe ^,T« 

* “If?""""?” “* 

;fldy not exceedrng seven francs per policy holder '• pp>vmeniary 

Notwifh^anding^t the kw uses the expression “ supplementary sub- 
y.. some have question^ whether the sickness societies 5 the m^nt^ 
jois had a rrght only to thrs extraordinary subsidy or whether it r^ 
added to the orinary one. But, as an acute commentator on theW 
A. Gutkne^t of Berne, has observed the wording of art 37 leL 
diatdy tojhe second interpretation, and hence the total subsidy p“d 
tie Confederation for every member of a sickness society of the m<Lt- 
i^ons may reach, in the vanous cases above mentioned the foUowina 
amtun amounts ; 


3.50 fr. + 7 fr. = 10.50 fr. 4 fr. + 7 fr. = ti fr. 

5 fr. + 7 fr. => 12 fts. 5.30 fr. -|. 7 f,, _ jj. 

And in the instructions of the federal Office to the sickness societies 
s exphatly stated that tte subsidy for mountain districts will be granted 
1 supplement to the ordinary subsidies. ° 

The same instructions also make clear the bearing of paragraph i of 
37 m accordance with which in the mountain r^ons where communic- 
m IS diffi^t and the population scanty, “ the Confederation grants the 
itons subsidies in behalf of cantonal or communal institutions for the 
pose of reducing the cost of the treatment of the sick or of women in 
I confinements. These subsidies may not exceed the total of those 
1 by the cantons, the communes or third parties, nor the amount of 
* francs a year per person of the popuktion concerned The Federal 
indl may subordinate the grant of the subsidy to the foundation of an 
wnce society in the commune, ” 

By virtue of this provision the benefits of the kw will be enjoyed even 
the poorest classes of the rural popuktion, inhabiting these mountain 
nets, where the movement in favour of the development has not found 
^ot find promoters or proselytes, in view of the climatic conditions 
TO deficient means of communication, on account of which the cost of 
heal attendmee and medicines is always very high. Therefore, in these 
even if there are no insurance societies, properly so called, fulfiU- 
^the conditions laid down by kw' for their recognition, subsides 
he granted, without restriction, to all those institutions aimi ng at the 
ttution of the cost of the treatment of the ack, that may be instituted in 
fflomtain districts. Thus, for example, the subventions would be giv- 
*®®*of agreements by which the high mountain communes as- 
and nurses allowances for removal or residence, the use of carts, 

Wears, etc. 





As we see from the provisions of the above law;lie Confedeiation li 
is in proportkm to the number of those ocmcerhed: thus, accordi^ 
an example given by Dr. Gniinecht, let us suppose Ka monnt^ = 


wirh 300 inhabitants, sp«iding annually 800 fas. for thefaaHtatioiiof 
attendance, and that ajocal benefactor gives 100 fas. a year for the sa^ 
pose. The total amount spent in the commune for medical assists 
amountit^ to goofas., a year, the federal subsidy will also be 900 fas j 
then, in the foUowii^ year, the commune grants a larger allowance for ti 
same service, for example r,ioo fas. and the benefactor continues his giaj 
the Confederation subsidy will not be 1,200 frs. (that is equal to t! 
amounts given by the commune and the benefactor), but, if the nmnbeti 
inhabitants remains unchanged, it will stiU be, as in the previous year, (jj 
frs. (300 X 3 its.). 

However, the grant of this subsidy must only be temporary, mti 
that is, also in these mountain regions, insurance societies are formed ml 
a cl aim to be recognised. The formation of these societies accords with tl 
interest of the cantons and communes concerned, since the annual fedet 
subsidy would then be not otdy 3 frs. per member of the population, bn 
we have seen, might amount, according to circumstances, to from lo.i 
frs. to 12.50 frs. per person insured. 

It has also been asked whether it is possible to unite the supplemental 
subsidy to insurance societies in mountain districts with the subsidy to ca 
tons and communes in behalf of institutions for reducing the cost of the tiea 
ment of the sick. Let us imagine a commune, including within its boundaii 
fertile valleys and high mountain hamlets ; in the former it will be easyi 
found insurance societies with tight to recognition and therefore to thefe 
eral subsidy (7 frs. at most, per policy holder), in the latter it will be ofti 
impossible to start a real insurance society and in that case a federal sol 
sidy may be allowed to the commune (at most 3 frs. per member < 
the population concerned, that is only of the high mountain populate 
However, in practice, it will perhaps be more convenient in this cs 
that the second subsidy be granted in accordance with a uniform standai 

It is finally to be observed, in regard to this art. 37 of the law of Ja 
13th. , igi I , that it reasserts the principle, by which several laws of the Confe 
eration have already been inspired (let us especially mention the federal la 
of December 22nd., 1893 on the improvement of agriculture, in the pa 
relating to subventions for the development of agricultural livestock andh 
insurance societies), namely, that " the canton must be able to count on li 
assistance of the Confederation, but only, when, on its side, it fulfh 1 
obligations. " 


§ 3. The reiations between the insurance societiss 
AND THE DOCTORS. 

The problem of the relations between the sickness insdrmce so® 
and the doctors, the cause of serious difficulties, not only in Switok” . 
also in Germany and other countries and solved by tte law of 
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sanctiowag the principle of conditional free choice i« , 

^ted in the iBstruetions of the Federal Office i? u' 

The general principle laid down in tt^Tof leTatl' Tn f 
JJt be able to choose a doctor a^ne thL " f that wery pa- 

B„ .i“s:,'';rr«=s3L”± 

tit this pnnaple in two ways. First of all the “°“™es my 

jtements with the doctors and medical assiJciations (oiTtST enter into 
r^blished by the cantonal anthoriti"^^*^^^' f 
j ininimtun payment for each case of medical inaxunum 

( tfeatment of their policy holders entirely to them In tL ^ 

, frfcy holders to right to choose their doctors when to 
tet^en to hospital and entrusted to the care of the doctoTs of the 

fiptai. 

In small i-illages and hamlets, where there is eenerallv er,i„ ^ a ^ 
*tic2lly the liberty of choice of doctore, limited by the contact t^”' 
iyteconclndedwiththeM doctor, will be equivalent to absolute r^ 

oofchoice. Yet even for the mral insurance societies, it will be conveto 

enter mto agr^ents witt the local doctor, as they might result” 
ease of the cost of medical assistance. In fact by these agreements the Z 
^ gi^tees doctor compensation for his tronbk and hti visiti 
dtedoctorno longer runs any risk through the insolvency of his patient 
Inmnertion with these agreements between the societies and the 
dors m art. 16, the law provided that doctors, regularly practisine 
•at least a year in the dis^nct of the society, may accepUhese a JeeS 
a ample declaration. This provision is in the interest of the insurance 
to whiAare thus notobhged to enter into agreements with all thedoc- 
s and again, if the medical service hereafter necessitates an increase of 
1 staff, are authorized to arrange with other doctom, even if they have 
en practemg in the distnct for less than a year (i). In pardraph i of 
Dderd the law limits the general nde, declaring that “ if hi the mountain 
Jons where commumcation is difficidt and the population scanty public 
mpulsorysoaetics have concluded an agreement with doctors guaranteeing 
m an ^ual allowance, the societies have the right to prevent other 
dors adhering to the convention.” 

li! more itifficult, naturally, for the mountain societies to induce 
«or to settle within their boundaries, where his work will be more 
and less remunerative, and they wiU have at least to guarantee 
"an annual aUowance. Yet, if a doctor of a neighbouring district 
piles aterwards for appointment as doctor of the society, this might so 
age the first doctor, that, in spite of the annual allowance, he would 
aga find the agreement entered into advantageous. Therefore, the 
, octors to a^ere to the agreements already made by the society, 
the fmuted. The law has considered that the chief advantage 

. mutuar aid societies for the peasants is not so much that they 

mb JMXivision regarding the term ol one year 

PT ’Cable to the doctors and not to the societies. 
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guarantee sick pay, but rather that they organize medical assistamj 
more economically than the isolated farmer can, and by the ah 
provision it has d^ded to facilitate the recruiting of a technical staj 
the mountain societies. 

The same rule of limited free choice applies in the case of apotheca 
that is, every patient may choose his apothecary, among those establh 
in the neighbourhood of his place of residence, but, on the other hand 
societies may, in accordance with special tarifs, fixed by the cantonal 
thorities, enter into agreements with apothecaries and associations of - 
thecaries and entrust the service of the supply of medicines exdui 
to them. The instructions of the federal office observe, in this connect 
that the provisions of article i6 of the law, in virtue of which the adhen 
of other doctors to the convention already entered into may be preva 
by the societies in mountain districts, where communication is difficnlt 
the population is scanty, does not apply in the case of apothecaries. 

It is characteristic of the order on sickness insurance, as institutec 
law of June 13th., igii.that it is easily applied to the mutual aid socii 
and the insurance societies already existing in the country or to be com 
uted in conformity with the law. 

The societies ate not bound to apply to the Federal Office for leco 
tion ; and in case they ask for it and obtain it, they do not therefore acq 
the character of public institutions ; the recognition only enables then 
obtain the federal subsidy. 

As regards their legal form, they may be constituted as co-opera 
societies or associations, accordii^ as their prevalent object is economi 
not, or again as foundations. Generally, as it caimot be said that the 
dety, in granting assistance to the sick policy holder is performing an 
of benevolence, since this assistance is only the return for the premiums] 
by the policy holder himself, the society will form a union of persons fo: 
economic object, and must be organized as a co-operative society, accon 
to the provisions of the Civil Code. But the fact that the principal ob 
of the society is not economic, but, on the other hand, political or rdigii 
will not cause it to lose its r^t to be recognised. The essential thin 
that the society subventioned by the Confederation must be v eil organi 
and that the policy holders may have full confidence in it. 

As has been said, the first chapter of the law on sickness insnra 
comes into force on January ist., 1914 ; in view of the favour withwl 
tha law has been received by all the advocates of thrift and social hea 
and the interest taken in it by the Federal Office and the professional x 
dations, there is no doubt it be applied regidarly and without difficc 



Part III: Credit 


GERMANY. 


I. WORK OF THE EiST PRUSSIAN EANDSCHAFT 
FROM 1788 TO 1913. 


On the occasion of the hundred and twenty fifth anniversary of its 
indation just celebrated, the East Prussian Landschaft issued a report 
mpletu^ that published by it in 1888 for its centenary, and especially 
ncemed with the last twenty five years. With the help of this public- 
iiB, and of certain figures derived from other sources, we shall give 
short account of the successive development of this organization which 
IS always been one of the most important land credit institutes in public 
» in Germany. The recent undertakings for the dismortgaging of rural 
Bded property particularly deserve very special attention, for, thanks 
them, this Landschaft has become the leader of the institutions of this 
id and has opened the road for a wider application of the agricultural 
dit system the Landschafteu represent. Like the Landscbaften of Si- 
ia, Brandenbuig, Pomerania and West Prussia, founded before it, that 
East Prussia was intended at the start to be a credit institute for 
i noble land holders, and was founded to alleviate the difficult 
andal position of the landed aristocracy. This limitation is not to be 
Bsidered as an attempt against the interests of the peasants holdings, for 
was in harmony with the political, social and economic conditions of the 
DC. It was calculated that the only agriculturists in a position to benefit 
a credit r^ime were the nobles. Consequently, a large number of the 
ided proprietors, above all small landholders, could not have recour^ 
ffc Landschaft. But the management of the East Prussian Landschaft 
s always taken account of the changes in the economic and social con- 
*ns and introduced improvements into the constitution of the Lam- 
Thus the distinction of classes and the different treatment or 
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large and small holdings have gradually lost all their signiijfjjj 
Nowadays, the business of the Landschaft is extraided to all the taros 
tile province in which it has its head quarters, for any economically indep^, 
«it landowner has a right to credit, on condition that his holding is vai, 
at 1,500 marks at least. The minimum area necessary in order to obt 
a loan from the handschaft for the farm varies, therefore, between 3 1 
7 hectares ; these are, accordh^ to circumstances, the lowest limits of 
area of a farm on which a family may be maintained with the f; 
produce without having to resort to an accessory occupation. 

At the start, the progress of the East Prussian Landschajt was impe 
by bad harvests and by war. It was especially hampered by the unha] 
events following each other between theyears 1805 and 1813, atwhichf 
East Prussia was occupied by large bodies of hostile or foreign troops, 
vastating it. It was then that the public land was included in the Landsck 
verband in order that the State might issue land bonds to pay the war indi 
nity. It was then that for the first time the field of operations of the la 
schaft was extended to include holdings not belonging to the not 
The fact that it was not only possible to preserve the Landschaft ut 
these difficult circumstances, but also to utilise it to support the autho 
of the State, attests the efiective value of the general guarantee, m acts 
ance with which all the affiliated landed estates constitute security for 
debts contracted by the Eandschaften in the issue of land bonds. On the ol 
hand, it was precisely in consequence of the intervention of the Stati 
principal member, that the collective security was not sequestrated. 

In the second quarter of a century of its existence, the Landschaft I 
of all had to make most energetic efforts to meet its engagements and re] 
the losses suffered by the holdings. It thus restored credit which halt 
almost destroyed. During this period, with the effective support of 
State, it saved a large number of landowners of East Prussia from disas 
when they, as a result of the deplorable events of previous years, were ait 
an inch of ruin. But, in the following years, it principally tried to sec 
itself as far as possible against the eventual return of such unfavour: 
circumstances, by only granting loans with the utmost prudence and lit 
ii^ the amount of credit. In addition, it attempted to increase its fu 
by making its members pay considerable sums by way of participatioi 
the working expenses and maintaining a high rate of interest on lo: 
Whilst in 1837 the interest on land bonds was lowered to 3 ''h 
on account of the better conditions of the market, the debtors had to i 
from the beginning up to 1843, 4 % % then, up to 1863, 4 %; in » 
ition, there was a special charge of % % levied up to 1861 for t 
consolidation of the share capital of the Landschatt. The work 
the Landschaft for the satisfaction of the heeds of its members by i 
provision of the necessary credit at low interest now became suhotfa 
to that of strengthening and consolidatiiig the institution. The consequa 
was that many loans were repaid by the borrowers, who applied b>P 
vate individuals for credit. The admission of peasant landholders into 
Landschaft in 1849 ® considerable demand for 
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more Clearly the period of the development of the 


— ^^"''““•-“--“'^^ii^uptotiiepresent, we reproduce 
eflgnresmwnn^on Wiethe loans granted during the period. They 
takenfoom tte dla^ms in the report referred to above, andserve eacell- 
y to show the work done by the institution. In the first years of its ex- 
iicethenmber of tends i^ued by the Landschaft soon amounted to 
XX,, 000 thalers (m i8io). For about forty years the amount remained 
ost the same and only began to mcrease appreciably after i8so From 
rt 11,000,000 thal^s in 1851, it rose to 13,000,000 in round numbers 
861, and, with constantly increasing rapidity, to 23,000,000 in 1868 and 
tout 100.000,000 marks in 1877. The number of holdings for which 
lit was granted did not increase in the same d^ee, for the average area 
he holdings and the average amount of the loans did not remain the 
e; but m certain penods the increase in the number of holdings 
sometimes greater than that in the amount of loans. The number of 
liigs mortgaged increased very slowly from 516 in 1810 to 540 in 1820 
590 in 1831 . in 1852, the amount of theloansremaining almost equal, 
laeased to 1,408, in 1861 to 1,613 and in 1872 to 3,309. 

The development of credit business since i860 has increased without 
miption and more and mote rapidly up to the present moment as the 
iwing figures show : 


Yea* 

yunbet of Holdings on 
which Credit on Mc^gage 
w«s Otauted 

Amount of Land Bonds 
in Qrculatios 
(In Millions of Marks) 

1863 .... 

■ • • ■ 1,693 

47.2 

1871 .... 

3.081 

92.1 

1879 • ■ ■ • 

4.549 

148,9 

1887 .... 

7.447 


1895 .... 

10.725 

302.3 

1903 • ■ ■ . 

14,062 

384-4 

1907 .... 

15.223 

421.5 

1912 .... 

16,614 

481,4 


This m^pificent progress is due to a series of different causes. In the 
place, in the early sixties, the additional charges imposed on the debt- 
» cover the working expenses were reduced, as also at the same time 
amount of interest they had to contribute was reduced to the amount 
®ary for payment of interest on the land tends issued for the amount 
lecr^t granted. In addition, like the majority of other similar insti- 
*s, in 1866, the East Prussian Landschaft, which had formerly granted 
lans on the basis of half the value of the holdings, now granted them on the 
s 0 two tliirds, though demanding compulsory repayment in instalments 
mease of holdings burdened to an amount of more than half their estim- 
'' »e. This condition permits of the cancellation of loans contracted 
‘ parsons or private institutions for amounts superior to those formerly 
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granted by the Iisndschaft. It vf as above all peasant beddings that nw 
by these facilities. The rules laid down in 1878 in connection 
tiew principles of vatning land and holdings had also a very consider 
influence on the farther progress of the Landsebaft After etai 
preparatory study, bases were established for the valuation of the vat 
classes of farms, the great advantage of which was that they were t 
and could be understood by every body. 

But what above all led to the increase of the credit of the Landsd 
was the foundation in 1869 of the Ostpreussiche landschafUich j 
lehenskasse (Loan Bank of the Prussian Landsebaft), now called 
Bmk der Ostpreussischen Lcmdschaft. Its chief object was to facilitate 
grant of credit on mortgage by the institute and especially provide t 
debtors as find it difficult to pay theii debts with the necessary cap 
at the right moment, under the form of temporary credit, to procniccaj 
for those in need of it by means of its intervention with private capita 
and undertakings, and sell the land bonds dl the Landsebaft as profit! 
as possible. 

Besides all these, another important factor contributing to 
development of the credit business of the Landsebaft was the p 
of the land bonds, for on the quotation of these essentially depends 
rate of interest on the loans. We may fix this rate approximately 
cording to the class of securities issued at various dates. Up to 1837 
only bonds were at 4 %. For these, bonds at 3% % were substitutedla 
but between 1859 4 % type had again to be issued in la 

numbers. Besides in the period 18^-1880, there were temporary issue 
4 % and in 1870-71 at 5 %. The continual lowering of the rate of to 

est on safe investments made it possible in 1880 to convert bonds fiom^ 
% to 4 % and in 1886 from 4 % to 3 % %. From that date up to il 
the latter rate prevailed and these bonds are still to day the most in coui 
In 1895 issue was even made of land bonds at 3 %, which are still to 
found, but are tending to disappear. Finally, since 1900, when money beca 
dearer, 4 % bonds have been again and are now almost exclusively issu 
The desire of the land holders that the bonds delivered to them 
the nominal amount of the loans granted maybe realisable with a minimi 
of loss has had decisive influence on the alternate issue of the various ty| 
of land bonds. 

The East Prussian Landsebaft has given proof of intense activity 
has led it to new undertakings, since the year 1906, when Dr. Kapp u 
placed at its head as general manager. The new manager started with theii 
that a Landsebaft carmot limit itself exclusivdy to the issue of land bow 
that it must also assist in the solution of other problems and that itmu 
before all things hdp in the accomplishmenf of the greatest task thepiesa 
agricultural policy has to undertie : -the consolidation and preservati 
of rural landed property and the modification of the distribution of 
ings in accordance with the requirements of the age. For the accoap® 
ment of this mission, the Landsebaft has snccessivdy taken a series of ^ 
and introduced new prindples in its working, tending, on the one hand I 
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litate the grant of a^cultural credit above all to small peasant land- 
las, and to rwd« it cheaper, and on the other hand to dismortgage land- 
^operty. It hM be^ impossible to realise the scheme for th^found- 
„ of an agncnltural .mlonisation bank, for the purpose of increasing the 
abet of smaU peasants and workmens holdings, as it has not recd^ the 
toval of the State (i). 

Dismortgaging is arrai^ed either by the Undschaft granting a larger 
lit, or by the propnetor msunng his life in the institute expreSy found- 
tor the purpose by the Undschaft. We shall deal with this second 
hod in one of the following numbers of this Bulletin; for the present 
shall only speak of the first manner of dismortgaging. In order to obtain 
lan for the purpose exceeding the ordinary limits of credit it must be 
le impossible for the holding to be indebted beyond a certain limit 
rschuldungsgrenze), in accordance with the law of August zoth, 1906 
the owner must undertake to pay instalments until all mortgages 
milting to more than hall the value of the holding, as estimated by 
Landschaft, have been cleared. The larger credit may consist in a loan 
0 five sixths of the value of the property according to the valuation 
lehy the Landschaft, with a view to the clearance of mortgages and laud 
[ges; but it may also consist in the grant of special loans to meet the 
enses necessitated by measures and installations for the permanent 
rovement of the farm. In order that these credits may be granted 
n the indebtedness of the property is not limited, special securities 
ALanischaitliche Schiddverschreibmgen ate issued. The total amount 
the credit granted beyond the ordinary limits may not exceed 
00,000 marks. No further increase can be authorized without 
approval of the Ministers of J ustice and Agriculture. By thus limiting 
amount that may be used for the dismortgaging of land, it was 
aded to protect the Landschaft against any danger of its credit being 
len. The danger is, however, very slight This is seen in the comparison 
le a few years ago between the estimations made by the Landschaft 
the real sellmg price of a certain number of holdings which changed 
ds. This comparison showed that the valuation on which the loans 
! based was oidy 61 % of the price of sale, so that the loans based on 
thirds of the estimated value really corresponded to 41 % of the 
ket price. 

The East Prussian Landschaft began, in Autumn, 1908, to conduct 
ations of this kind with the object of fadlitatii^ dismortgaging. On 
)ber 1st., 1912, g8 holdings of a total area of 12, 387 hectares, had been 
ected to the rule for the limitation of indebtedness (V erschuldungsgrenze) 
it value is estimated by the Landschaft at altogether 8,807, >^68 marks. Of 
amounts lent in land bomJs, 5,870,850 marks represented loans made 
0 two thirds and five sixths of the same value. Further, 700,400 marks 
been granted by means of issue of bonds (Schuldverschreibmgen) for 


W See the .trticlfi on Home Colonisation in Northeni Germany in the aumber of 
siletin for September, 1913. p. ro6. 
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ditooi^aging or improTing the holdii^. Thanks to this action of { 
i^D^chaft and the loans for dismortgaging gifted by it, the holdings ha 
"been deared of private mortg^es amounting to 2,066,450 maiks 
,i56 cases they vrere completdy deared; in 42 otheis there remain 
other mortgages of a total amount of 1,616.871 maAs. The total yea, 
payments increased from 425,649 to 441,756 marks in consequence oft 
increase in the amount of the instalments for ejctinction of the debt, althon 
the amotint of interest paid decreased from 400,170 to 370,295 njaj| 
As land holders who desire to contract loans, fed a certain unwillii 
ness to accept the limitation of their indebtedness (Verschuldungsgren 
which restricts their r^t to the free disposal of their land, and, ttoefo 
diminishes its value, the Landschaft has thought of making use of its la 
for dismortg^b^ business. In 1909, it founded a savings departai 
of the Bank, in addition to the deposits department, in order to obti 
the funds to enable it to supply agriculture with the money it requi 
under the form of real and personal credit. The Bank was quite specia 
to utilise a portion of the deposits so obtained for granting loans 
second mortgage, with the obligation to repay in instalments, for they 
poses of dismortgaging, without insistii^ on the limitation of indebted^ 
This scheme, however, did not receive Government approval. The Gove 
ment only allowed the grant of mortgages on from two thirds to five sixi 
of the value of the land as estimated by the Landschaft, and the utilisat 
for this purpose of half the total amount of deposits and savings depot 
the limitation of indebtedness being maintained, that is to say, on tie a 
ditions on which the Landschaft grants loans for dismortgaging, 

The East Prussian Landschaft has given special proof of its activ 
in recent years in the direction of protection of small holdings and aveti 
sized holimgs. Herr Bon, Generd Manner of the Landschaft before 1 
Kapp, had edready exerted himself untiringly to provide the small farm 
with the land credit they needed from the institution under his directii 
and endeavoured to facilitate their entrance into the Landschaft by 1 
creasing the expenses in connection with valuation. Under Dr. Kap] 
management, these efforts have been continued ardently and successful 
It is above all thanks to the foundation of a real network of branches 
the Bank that the Landschaft has come into considerably closer connecti 
with the small proprietors and become more accessible to them. 

The advantage of an organization of this kind has already been cons 
ered several times, as the want of agencies serving as intermediaries for t 
business of the Landschaft in the various localities was strongly felt 
the course of the attempts to attract the landholders. For a long tin 
however, the Landschaft contented itself with an agency at Koenigsbe 
• and another in the province. It has only teen since 1905 that there I 
been a considerable increase in the number of intermediary institutions, bt 
the Bank has 7 agencies, 10 sub-agencies, and 82 offices for collection and 
acting as intermediaries in the provinces ; all of these have been of the grrate 
importance in increasing the amount of the loans of the Landschaft, ‘ 
collecting Interest on the loans, in providing information, as well aslat® 
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the savings ^ credit business of the Bank and carrying on propae- 
^ in favour of life insurance. 

As a resatt of these efforts the loans granted by the Landschaft to 
e peasant landholders increased between 1895 and 1912 as follows. 


of Holdings on which the Landschaft has granted Loans. 


Vest 

Up to 40 h&. 

Between 20 
and JO ha. 

BetweeD 50 
and too ha. 

Above 
too ba. 

1895 

1.043 

4.179 

2.873 

2.794 

1912 

3.600(1) 

6.700 (i) 

3 . 4 <»(i) 

2.900(1) 


These figures show that during the last seventeen years the proportion 
Itle number of holdings of not mote than 20 hectares to the total number 
j which loans have been granted increased from 9.6 to 21,7%; whilst, 
ithe case of holdii^s of from 50 to too ha., it fell from 26,3 to 20.7 %, 
idin that of holdings of more than 100 ha., from 25 . 7 toi 7 . 3 %.Thepropor- 
® in the case of holdings of from 20 to 50 ha., notwithstanding the fairly 
jnsiderable increase to which the total figures testify, has remained nearly 
ladonary (38.4 % in 1895 and 40.3 % in 1912). 

I The total amount of the mortgage bonds (Pfandbrieje) issued, was dis- 
[itated as follows at the end of 1912 : 

8,366 loans up to 10,000 marks. 

6,056 ” from 10,000 to 50,000 marks. 

2,192 ” above 50,000 marks. 

The East Prussian Landschaft has thus recently become a credit 
litute of the first rank for small as well as for large holdings. Yet there 
till a very large field before it in which to make its action felt, in view 
the debt on agriculture in the East of Prussia. In fact, in the province 
East Prussia, only a small part of the 50,000 farms entitled by the 
Illation in force, to profit by the credit of the Landschaft (2), had 
oBrse to it, while nine tenths of the 3,300 farms of an area of over 
) hectares profited by it. 

We know that the Landschaften, owii^; to the special nature of their 
;aiiization, do not require to have capital, for they grant their loans under 

hi These are round numbers reproduced from the report of the I,andschaft quoted at 
tegianiag of the article. ' 

h] See Piof. Otto Gerlach : Lcmda/irtsekafiluhe KredUreform and innrre Kolonmiion 
PMtoral Credit Reform and Home Colonisation). Jahrlmlitr fOr NatimalikoiKmir uni 
May, tsio, p. 633. Generallandschaftssyndikus Dr. Uewece KIdnsmnibesitt uni 
hetaisda Lanischifl (Small Htadh^ and the East Prussian I,and8chaft). Prtussische 
July, ,9,1, p. 76, 



tlte £oini of land bonds and the general security of the land contribute 
by the members of the landschaft suffices to guarantee the holda 
of these bonds. However, the East Pnissm Eandschaft has alwaj 
attached considerable importance to the ccmstitution of large reserves, tj 
advantage of which Has been dearly shown, above all in difficult peno; 
like those between 1880 and 1895. The faU m prme of agricultural prodn 
at that time prevented many debtors from paying the interest on their loan 
The consequence was an appreciable increase in judicial sales and inspection 
which have given the Landschaft serious anxiety and much work. Stc] 
have been taken to reinforce the sinking fund of the Landschaft whic 
in 1886 was almost exhausted, in consequence of the conversion of thela, 
bonds from 4 to 3 % %• 1“ t 905 this fund had again increased 

10.000. 000 and in 1912 to 13.000,000 marks. At the same time the capit 
of the Landschaft was consolidated. In 1905 it amounted to 11,000,01 
marks and on April ist., 191310 13,000,000 marks, although in the interr 
two million had been transferred to increase the capital of the Bant 
the Landschaft and form the capital of the life insurance institute. 

Finally, we shall give some information in regard to the institutes foun 
ed by the Landschaft. Likethe life insurance institute, the development 
which we shall study in another artide, the Bank of the East Prussian Lan 
schaft is autonomous. As already said, the Bank renders the Landscbs 
predous services and, in addition, it does a considerable amount of banki 
business on its own account. In granting loans for working expenses 
farmers dealers, industrials etc., it distributes personal credit eqmtab 
over the whole province and thus at the same time ffinders the unprofitil 
indebtedness of the rural population, who, without its support, would bi 
to contract too heavy mortgage debts. By means of the deposits it leraiv 
and its savings department, it becomes gradually a sort of deannghw 
for the province, and, with the savii^s banks and co-operative socielii 
on the one hand, attracts the available capital of the region in whichitwort 
and on the other, furnishes money at low rates where it is necessary. B 
sidffi, by means of its business relations with a large Berlin Bank, the wi 
sche Bank, and other private banks, as well as with the State Banks, 
brings the credit of the province into close connection with the large hna 

ciai market of the Empire. , 

In iqoi the capital of the bank amounted to 3,000,000 marks and 
April ist„ 1909 to 4,000,000. This year it has increased to 6 

which 5,000.000 has been paid in cash by the Landschaft. n 
in rgio it placed at the disposal of the Ba^ a spe^ 
duZngsreservejonds) of 2,000,000 marks m 3 1/2 % land L 

pledged in case of need. The ordinary reserve fund now amounts to yL 
marks. We find a significant symptom oi the L 50, 

Bank m recent years, in the fact that the total credits 

9.000. 000 marks in 1905 to 28,800,000 in 1900 and to 
31st., 1913. The number of accounts has increased to an 

It was 2,000 on March 31st., 1905; ^ ^’^"^Be^fwerT7 799 S>' 

the amount of 17,673 in 1912. On March 31st., of 1913. there w 7 - 
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, i^sdschaft The net profits it paps over to the tatter 

SSSr?t“-s~:sr2L^ 

jstmion of the public fire insurance societies of the ttremve.^ j • , ^ 
Ih in the public interest and in that of the Landschaft In f = ® 

«,d»«.i^*ah.o.t ^.fivtfnSp ^itSS 

mg only a himted business, could not consequently apply the faw of 
„ge numbers andw^ unable to develop. The monopoly grants ft 
,895, with reg^dtoallthe holdings serving as mortgage^e^r^y^om^ 
dbohds ^ed, w^evena hinckance to the development of the loan 
jnessofthelvandschaft,for any landholder contracting a loan had to 
re the m^r^ce soaety founded by the province. The Landschaft 
taking part m tte management of the new society is always in a posi- 
1 to safeguard its interests. ^ ^ 

This brief hist_<ncal notice suffices to show that the work of the East 
isnan L^ds^aft is not confined to the concession of loans pure and 
pie. It has had a considerable influence on the whole economic devel- 

nent of ae province, and IS taking, espedaUy at this moment, an active 

t m the important agncultural problems of its district. And by the very 
Ithat It does not appeal to the State to solve these problems but attempt 
0 so with Its own r^nrces, it gives a splendid example of an action 
thy of the highest admiration. 



2 THE FOUNDATION OF AN AGRICULTURAL BANK 
FOR GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


i^cultural Credit is still quite insufadently organized in the Gta 
Colonies (i). This is due to the fact that the devebpment of these cola 
is of quite recent date and the economic organization of new countries 
generally special difficulties to overcome. 

Yet the indefatigable activity of those interested, and espeaaUy of 
German Colonial Society {Deutsche Kolonidgesdlschajf), (3) has succee 
in fin>htig a solution of the problem, at any rate for one of the coloniesol 
German Empire. The Government and the ParUament decided this j 
to provide the money necessary for the organization of credit, fits 
all in the German South West African Protectorate, where the need 
felt most keenly and urgently. After the grant of a wedit of 5 000,000 mi 
by the Reichstag onApril 28th., 1913, the Impm^De^ee of June gth. 
d^ded the foundation of an J^cultural Bank at Windhoek, wl 
will probably be able to commence work at the end of the year. 

It was only after long discussion and after it was convincingly sb 
that the agricultural development of this country would be long hind, 
bv the ins^dent amount of available capital, unless the mother coin 
gave effective support, that the system of dirert State intervenrion 
dedded on. Only the formation of an active and capable cl^ of fart 
will enable the German Empire to remunerate itself m the future for 
heavy expenditure it has supported in the maintenance and improvea 

of the Protectorate. n u ■ .in t 

The German colonists in South West Afnca generally bnng 
only small sums which are all required for thdr in^allation. They I 
have need of large amounts of credit to work their farms, still, 
most part, only in the first stage of their developmrat. 

There are three kinds of this credit : land ™P^ 7 Th ofa' 

and credit for working expenses. But up to the pr^nt the d^h 0 1 
able capital in the Protectorate did not allow of this need of cred 
supplied in suffident degree nor at a fair rate of interest. 

(1) Compare BnMin 0/ Ecmemic and 

(2) See Die Landaddxhaltsbanh /iir Dmlsch-SuiaesU^ttka Agr 

for Germaa South West Africa), Deutsche Kcltmial-ZeUuns. ^J y - 

(3) This Decree and the miles of the Bank were published in No. 3 ^ 

XstoniaWf (July rst., 1913) and a by to 

^No. Ill) of the Annuaire IirienuUvmai de Usvtation AgrtcoU, pu 

tionai lhatitiite of Agriculture. 
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^AWOH dgAK *GRlCUtTURAI.BA -.K WBST AFRICA 
Come of tliS CcJonists of this reeion ti, ■ 

j purpose of carrying out improvements or as is 

je, for that of the conversion of personal debts’ The r ^ the 

lun Central Cooperative Bank of Moek td 

^ Deposit Bank affiliated to it engage almn^f /r i • Loan 

(juess in a systematic way. The fornfer has considL'hl^*!^”?’ 

jut years. Its situation is, however rather dplieo* j ^ developed in 

Seio satisfy the demand ior cred^'ad^l^t'! « ““y 

j resources the Protectorate can sup^J^Tl^^ltor ®vf 

Uintheassistanceit requires by entering into relation with n, 

je institations the Empire. Many think thatthe only wjy 

' A “tw “ co-operation on a larger b^s 

must co^tder that m a colony, where the rural population feZall and 
jscatter^, co-operation encoimters much more serious difficulties than 
E^pe, Inco^equence of the relations between the farmem £ 
sdose, the muteal supervision which is particularly important in ft! 

n ‘te cannot £ 

rased effectually enough. Besides, there is a deficiency of men fittL 
the management of co-operative societies. ^ 

h any case, co-operative societies could never alone completely 

f State support, which would be extremely d^ 

h i T®' '‘'“8 be placed at 

dispo^ of the faOTCTS for the execution of works of improvement 

this way will it iwssible to make a profitable use of the farms 
tins way al^ a wider baas wiU be established for real land credit for 
soil and the farms only acquire greater value when 
tal and labow have been bestowed on fteni. The boring of artesian 
h parti^ly, IS a work of the greatest importance ft South West 
eral btCTMt provide the necessary funds in the 

Theprindpal busioessof the Bank, the foundation of which has been de- 
s irf transactions. To avoid the heavy 

S !? ^ presented by Government to ParUament (i), the 

properly so called must serve to convert short term mortgage 


«■ Bakst, * ®rrichhiag eiaer I,andMirtschafUl»iik fur Deutscli.Sildwesf- 
to' ‘“r das Sudtrestafrikanische Schutogebiet au£ 

* *'ot Af^ ^ Poundation of an AirinUural Bank for German 

lor the p - ^ SupplemerUary Esiimalei for the South West African Pro- 

Paper Parliament, ist. Session, igiz-13. 
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at a rate of interest into loi^ term loans at interest ; o, ( 
tneiiTifi of new mortgages to supply the capital neceasary for the impt,, 
ment of that farms to farmas whose farms are nottoo heavily buides 
with mortgages and by the way they are worked justify the gram 
supplementary credit. Its mo^ important office will be to grant loj 
for farm improvement These loans will have to be granted in sucii 
way as to guarantee that the improvements are really carried out tfi 
regard to the really essential fam of improvement, the boring of art® 
nrrik the formation of private societies for the search for water » 
be encouraged, by the grant of credit to landowners for the work, | 
necessary payments being made, for their account, into the hands rf ( 
contractors. ^ that this work, which up to the present has beer 
charge altogether borne by the State, will probably be accompliji 
with greater rapidity. 

Besides the grant of loans for improvement on mortgage, the grant 
farm improvement loans without security, to communes, districts a 
societies of public utility, is also authorized. Improvements benefit 
a larger nnmber of persons will thns be facilitated. 

Whilst in some of the Federated States of Germany land loans 
granted by public credit institutes for more than half the value of i 
land, in South West Africa loans cannot be granted to farmers for i 
than half the value. Only for improvements subject to snpeivisbii i 
they be granted up to the amount of two thirds of the value acquired 
the land after the carrying out of these improvements. Yet if the li 
exceeds half the original value of the land, it must not exceed the amoi 
actually spent on the improvements. As a rule, loans must only be gran 
on first mortgages. 

For further security, already increased by the liimtations mentio) 
above, a very prudent system of valuation must be adopted. It viB 
wdl, for the purpose, to take into consideration, for example, the foil 
ing points, the possibility of usii^ the land for purposes of cultivatioi 
for the different systems of livestock improvement ; the distribution i 
nature of the water on the farm, streams, wells and dams, and theii respect 
numbers j average rainfall i building ; fences ; distances from the railwi 
distance from centres of habitation. Generally, no loan should be gran 
to farms not already h eing worked. In the case of land or farms alra 
bang woticed, some conditions are essential, of a nature to guarants 
some degree a permanent retuim. Thus, still according to the aix 
Report, the future working of the farm must at least be assured. ^ j 
existence of an abundant supply of water, the hnildinp necessary for 
colonist's dwelling and for the needs of the farm, a sufficient mfflbet o 
of cattle, and a certain area of cultivated land. In estimating the v 
accotmt should only be taken of the permanent ^culto^ toti® 
the farm and the permanent yield it may g?ve to any proprietor w 
it in a reasonable way. The value of the livestock on the farm “ . 
be taken into contideration in valuing the farm itself. To allowol K 
ual dismortgagittg of encumbered land and to tender the capital, tfi j 
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. jjjoant of 'jrflich is accessible to as large a number of persons 
^ of credit as possible, the amount of the instalments to be paid 
^Ij^e extinction of the debt has been fixed ata rather high figure: 

{oj tai^ loans, and 2 % for improvement loans, when the loan 
^ A or^iud value of the farm. In the latter ease, however, 
*^j]ments only b^?n to be paid after a period of three years, for, 
Le this, tf*® efi^s determining the increased value of the farm are 
^hkrdly appreciable. 

'The grant of short term personal agricultural loans or loans to fadlit- 
the working of the farm does not come within the scope of the rural 
It However, with the authorization of the Chancellor of the Empire, 
Bank may support a credit institute for the purpose of transacting per- 
*al credit and especially co-operative personal credit business, or may it- 
K create an institute of this character. In this case, the contribution of 
Bank must not exceed one tenth of its initial capital or a million of 
•iks and the risks assumed by the Bank must not exceed this amount, 
is hoped that in this way the basis may be laid for a good organization of 
umei^e credit for German South West Africa, where it is necessary 
^without dday. This organization, bemdes, will in no way hamper the 
Kijl work of the rural bank. 

*Mependently of its principal business, the Bank is anthori^ to 
ifonn certain other accessory duties coming within the sphere of public 
itetest and advantageous, or at any rate not prejudicial, to it. Bet us men- 
11 amoi^ these: the collection of Government dues in the territory of 
mnan &uth West Africa, especially the collection of the instalments 
the balance of purchase price (ResfkauIgMer) and the interest thweon, 
oi the settlement subventions {Ansiedelungsbeihillen) ; the transartion of 
ih business for the administration, such as the keeping and administra- 
n of official deposits. Deposits from private persons can only be accepted 
a limited degree, in so far as they have relation to the ordinary loan 
mess of the Baii, and not in current account. 

the initial capital of the Bank is entirely formed out of pub- 
mds,itwas, however, desired to avoid the foundation of a State Instit- 
, so as to assure the new establishment a certain independence within 
ilimits compatible with its organization and a strict supervision, and so 
not to increase the number of civil servants in the Protectorate beyond 
at is necessary. On the other hand, as the form of a society in ci 
r makes the participation of the State too difficult; and as the genera 
nditions for the foundation of a mortgage institute, based on t e 
indple of self management and the general liability of those contrary 
«, on the model of the Pni^au Landschaften, are not to be found m 
»th Africa, it has been decided to give the Bank independent avd person- 
ty in public law. The President and one other member of tbe B^d 
Managemeat are appointed by tbe Governor of the Protectorate, 
tbe name of the Bank. They are public officero; however, satora 

those of the other employees are paid by the Bank. In adm on, 

three honorary members on tbe Board. These and their depu es a 
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C^ipS^by the GovemQr for three years with the advice of the representati 
of the^ population, tlie Lanieirat. They must have their residence in ] 
ProtectMate and only be compensated for their expen^. Questions tief 
the board of management, which has to deal with the general cunj 
business, are decided by a majority of votes, so that the votes of honor 
members may be dedsive. In addition, a Commission to be appointed' 
the Landesrat must examine the balance sheet and the profit and 1 
account. Independently of this intervention on the part of the Laniti 
and the co-operation of the honorary members in the work of the Boani 
Management, t .e district boards (Bezirksraie), autonomous political 
ministrative bodies, must give a great deal of assistance to the cej) 
administration of the Bank. The participation of the local populat 
in so many waj’s in the fulfilment of the duties incumbent on the Bi 
affords security that their necessities and experience will be sufficiet 
taken into consideration in the direction given to the business. 

The fact that the State has provided the money administered by 
Bank renders it necessary to have a supervising body to see that thee 
ditions established in the public interest are observed. For the purpose, 
Government has been given a general right of supervision. In additi 
it must approve the general principles on which the busmess is manaj 
as well as the balance sheet, the use made of the surplus profits, the am 
estimates of expenditure, real and personal, and the appointment of 
perior officers. However, the supervising body is not authorized to m 
itself with the matter of the decisions come to. 

The funds of the Bank consist in the first place of an initial capita 
10,000,000 marks, 5,000,000 of which were placed at its disposal at 
start. After the Bank has constituted its reserve fund it will have 
pay interest on the amounts granted it at a rate not exceeding 4 %, ou( 
the balance of its net profits. The Bank may further obtain the cap 
it requires by issue of bonds to bearer, for which it alone is liable. The mi 
gs^es, claims, securities and money covering these bonds must serve 
guarantee the hedders. A registrar is appointed by the Govemine 
A Government Commissioner acts as trustee [PjandhaUer). Themaxki 
amount of bonds {Pfandbriefe) the Bank may put in circulation, in acco 
ance with the above rales, and with the previous approval of the supen 
ii^ body and the Imperial Chancellor, is fixed at ten times theamoi 
of its initial capital. The rate of interest on these bonds will depend oa I 
conditions of the financial market at the date of issue, but will always 1 
ceed that on the land bonds of the German mortgage banks. 

As we see, this is a large programme, the carrying out of which m 
certainly have an important influence on the agricultural development 
the Protectorate. ' 
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H. JDHUN UANNFELT, 

S^rdaty io tht Ri>y<tl Aeademy of AgricultHre. 

SOOKCBS: 

j.ScrH (A.): Orf kreditaiutalter ffir dct svenska jordbruket Credit InstUuies 
^ Sw^). Stockholm, 1892. 

IDS HnOTHBKSBAKS., i86l-i9ii. {CeHertU MortgAs$ Credit Bank 0/ Sweden 

1861 to I9n). Stoddwlm, 1912. 

Hi. FdROBDNmOBR ANOijBXfOE SVBSlOES ALLUANNA HTPOTBXSBAMK OCb ao^&ende 

gnmder fdr hypoteksfOremngars btldasde ocb frsmtida vcrksamhet, dco 
16 maj 1890 {IJoyitf of ifilA., 1890 cn the General Mortgage Credit Bank 
Sweden, the Constitution of Mortgage Credit Assoeiations and their Work in the Futurdf. 
mHatLSB om fdrftadrade a»niaTinfl villkoroch besiammdsa fdrdeo af staten uUifvade 
EgQahemsl&BcioRbe, samt samkilda foreskrffter till iaktagande of busbailniDgsdllskap, 
iktidxDl&g cUer foieiiingar hvilka vilja erhAUa statslAa frao egnabemsl&aefonden, den 
i3jani 1908 (Royal Decree of June 131k., 1908 relating fo the Amendments Introduced 
Wa fiU Gmtol Conidions and Provisions Gopeming the Loans Granted by ike Slate to 
Holdings, as well os the Different Rules to be Observed by the Mutual and Limited 
ttfWity Societies and Associations Desiring to Receive the Loans the Stale Grants for the 
CoadiMion of*Small Holding’s). 


§ I. The conditions of Swedish agriculture. 

ffedeu has always been, from remote ages, an eminently agricultural 
ry, ^culture sufficing almost entirely for the support of people 
tnploying the greater part of the population. predominant eco- 

: importance of agriculture liJis bocn greatly reduced in modern times, 
■he great development of industry attracts a continually larger pro- 
Mi of the rural population, and now the industrial output far exceeds 
[ue the avftrage yidd of a harvest. But although the agricultural po- 
ion has diminiahed in proportion to the total number of inhabitants, 
n-^7 % in 1870 to 53.67 % in 1900, the date of the last census, a^' 
still occupea a larger proportion of the population than any ot er 
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pinfesMon, and, as regards the importance of its prodaction for the 
it still ra^ first. 

The economic importance of agriculture is also proved by the fact a 
the value of the a^cultoral land was estimated in 1908 at 3,877,000,1 
crowns out of the 14,060,000,000 at which the whole wealth of the coti 
was reckoned. 


§ 2. HBTOKICAI, sketch of the DEVEWPMEHT of the OSGANEju 
OP EAND CSBDIT. 


The economic conditions of agriculture are therefore of the pea 
importance for the country, and the State perhaps intervenes in Swe 
more than in any other country with measures for its encouragement. 

However, the attention of the State has been directed to agricnlti 
credit later and in a less degree than in most other countries. Agnail 
long preserved its character of a natural economy, providing the i 
population with nearly every means of Mbsistence, and under ( 
circumstances the need of the farmers for fluid capital and credit was ' 
slight. 

The principal object for which it was formerly necessary for 
Swedish farmer to bonow was for dearing the seal. 

For the purpose, the Parliament granted credits out of which loans 1 
been granted for l^e j^cultural undertakings. In addition to 1 
loans, the object of which was not specified, were granted by the S 
Bank, by private banks (the first founded in Sweden in 1836) and pii 
individuals. Yet, the supply of credit bdng v^ limited, the mo^ 
debt on agricultural real estate was still inconsiderable at the begin 
of the nineteenth century and only burdened large estates. 

However, the need for loans not repayable on demand, increase 
the agricultural crisis between 1818 and 1830 , led to the foundation of n 
gage associations, lo of which were created between 1831 and 1861, 1 
for a definite district, generally including several provinces. 

These associations were organized on the model of the German h 
schaften”, but differed from them in several important respects. 
Swedish associations were quite independent of the State, except that ' 
were bound to get their rules approved by Government, Thffl m 
was not limited to a special class of land, but any owner of a holtog u 
district of a mortgage association might obtain a loan from it, if the ' 
of the holding was not less than a certain, amount, which was veiy w 

The manbers of the sodety were not exdusively borrow^_ 
landholder might be a member, without receiving any loan, but * 
obliged to make a minimum number of deposits. * . 

13 ie menflier’s right was not personal, but atta^ed to the ho iM 
ceased in the case of transfer. The funds were obtained by “ u 
payable to bearer secured on the total assets of the assoaation. 
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^tions quite independent TS other- 

^ acted m.i^uaUy and w«e often wapetitor^^^ ^ ‘^■ 

The assoaatoons foMed thar missionwdl enough at the start In i86i 
, had granted 77,000,000 crowns. in long tenT loans Vw if * ' 
, a quarter of the amount at which the mrt e 

coltmal land^is ^ted, whilst, before their fountoi^ thrindeS 

. exdusi^ of State loans, was represented by bonds at a higha^ 
able on demand at any moment. However as a result nf 
adal crisis of 1857. the associations coulT^o lon—otifte 
aiytoans on the conditions laid down in the rules which Caused so^mtf h 

^to diffir^es as the need of credit was the mom 

he bad harvests of the years 1857-59. ™ 

An attmpt was made to remedy this'by centralising the provision of 
s and ^ere was the more reason for the State contributing to a reform 
as kmd, as the low quotation of the bonds of the mortgage associations 
oieign markets made it difficult for the State to borrow ^ In addition 
as desirable that the s^tyof the bonds should be increased by a 
* guarantee, though with a minimum of risk for the State. 


3. The generai, mortgage bank, — Its organization and work. 


The necessary reforms were effected in 1861, thanks to the foundation 
le Swedish General Mortgage Bank for the negotiation of loans for pro- 
ig the necessary funds for the agncultural mortgage associations It 
granW the exclusive right of issuing bonds to bearer, on the security 
le real estate of the borrowers, and endowed with a fund of 2,000,000 
ialers (8,000,000 crowns or 11,200,000 frs.) in State bonds not payable 
The Iwnk was only to have as members agricultural mortgage 
bi accordance with the principles laid down in a 
^Order of the same date. The loans of the National Loan Bank, 
rw on agricultural real estate were at the same date transfened to the 
Dank. 

The rrfonn at once produced satisfactory results. The Bank was 
^tion, in the following years, to negotiate considerable loans on 
hons distinctly mote advSiitageous than those previously obtained 
“e mortgage associations. However, the unfavourable conditions which 
oto present themselves about 1865, obliged the Bank to contract loans 
fflgher rate than its rules allowed it to ask on mortgage loans. The 
was therefore under the necessity of issuing bonds considerably 





: 1875 money became more abundant aad the rate of ' 

ti»est again fell,' tlie Bank profited by the occawn to conyert its 
loans and nuke new ones. On its side, the Bank was obliged by 
stan(^ to conv^ the loans it had made into other loans on ihore favoiuii 
conditions, but the previous loans, issued below par, could not be convgi 
or repaid, as it was difficult for the debtors to pay their debts at par 
New difficulties therefore arose, which led in 1890 to changes fii ( 
rules of the mortgage bank and the mortgage associations. Further 1 
credit of the Bai was reinforced by State bonds the value of wh 
amounted to 30,000,000 crowns. (42,000,000 frs.). 

The rules thus established and now in force for the Mortgage Ba 
and the Mortgage Associations, its members, contain the following p 
visions with regard to the organization and working of the Institute, 
The administration of the Mortgage Bank is in the hands of a preside 
appointed by the King, a vice president, appointed by the delegates 
the Public Debt and three other members elected by the Mortgage Asses 
tions. The rules, which must be approved by the King, carmot be amea 
without the consent of Parliament. The Mortgage Bank, the onlydi 
of which is to obtain loans for the Mortgage Associations, which are its a 
members, has the monopoly of the issue of bonds secured on rural real este 
The share of the associations in the Bank and their liability for its enga 
ments are in proportion to the amount of loans not repaid, the minim 
share being 1,000,000 crowns. 

The special fund of 30,000,000 crowns formed by the State cannot 
used for the operations of the bank, but only for the fulfilment of the 
gagements of the Bank to convert earlier bonds issued below par, or il 
is temporarily without other available funds. In the latter case, il 
bound to raise an amount corresponding to that it has withdrawn fi 
the special fund by means of the issue of new bonds. 

The associations are jointly and severally liable for the loans of 
Mortgage Bank, and the borrowers of the mortgage associations are in tl 
turn liable for those on their land mortgaged, in proportion, in bothcai 
to the amount of their unpaid debts. 

Contracts for loans made by the Bank may be denounced by it afte 
certain term, at most ten years after the loan is made. In the same wi 
those made by the mortg^e associations may be denounced at the end 
10 years and made re{)ayable at one year’s notice. The difierence hetw 
the amount of the loan really paid up and the amount due, as well as I 
costs in coimection with the loans, are charged against the mortgage as 
ciations and are paid either at the date of repayment of the loan or wiB 
a term of ten years. The amoimt of the loan is paid in money to the Mo 
gage Associations and by them to their borlowers. 

The profits of the business of the Mortgage Bank serve to constitiri 
reserve fund to cover the whole or part of the working expenses and re® 
the rate of interest on current loans. 

The mortgage associations grant loans to landholders at 4 % ““ . 
mortgage up to a maximum equal to half the value of the land ercloS' 
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1,^ The t^cdation is made in very different wavs 

Ittev^ ^ome country so that the value rf rrms ofT 
^ 450 and r,2oo crowns, and that of the wo^ 

^«n roo rM 300 crow.^. The minimum amount of a loan is 
, The operations ^e conduct^ in one or other of the folbwine waw' 
I. ^ repayable m amual instalments (for half the estimat^vS: 
, ia) repayable in annual mstalments at 6 % in 28 years ’ 

: (h) boans repayable m annual instalments at 4%% in about 56 years 

: H. boans not repayable in instalments, maximum 25 years (L T^f 
le estimated value). ' 

^ The borrower pays ■/,„ % of the amount of the loan towards the work- 
Igeipeuses. 

In proporfon as he repays the loan to the Mortgage Bank or the Mort- 
is Assoaatioiis, the borrower has the right to make use of the portion of 
Ij guarantee now exceeding the balance of his debt 
; The Mortgage Association must be advised of the transfer of mort- 
^ estates to other propnetois within the year, otherwise the contract 
ay be denounced and repayment exacted within the following year 
The debt of the Mortgage Bank in bonds amounted at the end of 1012 
196,276,073 crowns and the loans not repaid by the Mortgage Associa- 
as to 299,227,252 crowns. The credits of the Assodations for loans 
mted amounted altogether to 298,467,717 crowns, whilst the value of 
e mortgaged land was 877,468,877 crowns. The reserve funds of the asso- 
itioBs increased by from 1.31 to 4,61 % of the total amount of their 
siits. 


The loan business of the Associations has been successful, as only 
6 holdings have had to be bought to meet mortgage claims. The definite 
ses up to 1911 amounted to 650 ,000 crowns, while up to that date loans 
d only been granted for 373,000,000 in all. 

It is impossible to determine what proportion of the total mortgage debt 
land is represented by the mortgages of the Mortgage Bank. The whole 
ntgage debt of the country amounted at the beginning of 1911 to 2,002 
hion crowns as against 1,235 million in 1901. We do not know by wbat 
Bportion of this amount rural dwelhngs and industrial estabhshments 
. burdened, but, to throw a little light on the matter, we may say, that 
ttotd value of the ^[ncultural real estate was declared as 2,960,000,000 
iwns in 1911 and the value of the other real estate as 1,196,000,000 crowns 
spectively 4,1^,000,000 and 1,674,000,000 francs). 

The Swedish Mortgage Associations, like the corresponding institutions 
roar countries, only aim at meeting the requirements of large long term 
p md their debtors are generally owners of very large estates or at 
Pl of holdings of average sizb. 

In accordance with the progress of the democratic tendencies of our 
1904, the State instituted the Loan Fund for Labourers' Houses. 
^ this fund, loans were made to laboureis desirous of building houses 
country. The loans are granted through the medium of societies 
economy or other disinterested intermediaries founded tor the pur- 





p(^. i Qnly bboiuxis o{ good, imputation, wiietiiet ni^ 

^ i|ges at 21 8 ?id, 5o yea», Kcogaised as temperate aad economS 
^penmves in tiie possession of a part of the fun^ necessary for the oJ 
Htion of their homestead, may teiefit by them. Loans for the pun^ 
farms may vary between 14 “/, of the value of the hdduw. j 

may amount at most to 7,000 crowns for the purchase of built on lai^ 
8,000 cro'^ for the purchase of land on which there are no dwdling h^ 
The rate is 3.6 % ; half the loan must be paid in annual instalments of ( 
on the other half only interest is due. When the first half of the loan h 
I^d, payment of the balance may be demanded. To facilitate the a® 
atimi (fi small farms, above all by purchase of lai^ estate to be cut 
and to hinder the speculation to which these operations of subdifi 
might give rise on the part of un scrupulous capitalists. Parliament 
institated a fund for the facilitation of the work, amounting at the en 
1912, to 3,600,000 CIS. Out of this Fund, amounts are distributed to 
deties of rural economy and disinterested societies and associations foin 
for the encouragement of the purchase of houses for labourers. On tl 
loans 4 % interest is paid. 


* 

* * 

In order to encourage the drainage of the soil and the preparati# 
newly deaied land for ^cultural purposes, as also for the drainage of 
tivatrf land, the State grants loans repayable in instalments, out of 
following funds, instituted for the purpose. 

Out of the agricultural fund, loans are granted, up to the amom 
1,000,000 per year for the drainage of land fit for cultivation or ate 
cultivated. The maximum loan corresponds with the amount of 
expenditure for clearing not induding drainage, added to an amount 
exceeding 70 % pf the increased value obtained by dealing. 

The loans pay no interest for 3 years ; after which period interes 
paid at 3.6 %, and, only from the seventh year indusive, the borrowor 
to {my an annual instalment of 6 %. 

The fund for clearing of land in Norrland was instituted in orda 
encourage deariag m the Northern provinces, by means of loans to sb 
farmers. This fund amounts to a maximum of 300,000 crowns a yi 
The loans, which may not exceed 500 crowns pins half the expense of cull 
ation and reclamation, must {>ay 3 % interest from the second year, i 
must be repaid in 10 years. These loans are distributed by piovi# 
sodeties of rural economy. 


§ 4. AGRICUI,TU!IA1, CKEDtr IN SWEDEN. 

The facilities for obtaining long term loans thus pioviSed by pdi 
instittttiiKia and only granted for loans on first moitgap, are. 
far &<nn satisfying the requirements of the famKis. Whilst the 
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(flgtiofls ^g^aUy lend to of noble estates, and the State loans 
,,b<««ffMiMiSffl^are disWbuted among labonrers only for the bmlS 
^ labootoW hou^, the pea^ts, in order to obtain htens, mnj 
^ have reeouise to ^ provinaal and local banks and ab^ all 

tepe^e’s^wv^ b^, communal labour tmreauior other public 

totions ^ piTOte capit^. The landed proprietors are liCise 
^ to these pu^ or pnvate lenders when they have to borrow on 


Sach loans are sdwaj^ ^re costly than those granted by the instii 

0 organised or controlled by the State of which we have spoken above 
Tie difficulty is increased by the fact that the yield from ^cultural 
estate seems to be becoming more and more uncertain. 

Geaerally loans of this kind are not granted for long terms not repayable 
jemand arid at fixed rates of mterest ; but, thanks to a clause allowing 
iJamndation of contract, the interest is usually raised when the market 

1 rises. 


The banks which advance large sums to farmers generally meet the 
i of the latter for a long period in which to repay, by means of renewals of 
loans or rediscounting bills. However, all these lenders demand security, 
as generally mortgages for more than half the value of the land are not 
sufficient and the Swedish law does not recognise the farm stock 
1 security for the bank, as it is a security which the possessor retains in his 
ds, the fanners are almost always oblig^, in order to obtain loans, to 
■e recourse to security provided by their friends and acquaintances, which 
Ills mutual services. ' The need of credit for working the land is also 
by the grant of large facilities for payment for goods bought and by 
ms of the system of payment of an instalment at date of dehveiy of the 
iuce. The consequence is an increasu^ economic subjection and un- 
amity. And the necessity of institutions for supplying credit to fann- 
for the working of theif farms {Betfiebskredit) is beirig felt more and 
:e This credit should be organized so as to assure the fanners of the 
mtces they have need of for a longer period than is necessary in the 
1 of industry and commerce. Personal liability would be, by means of 
)peration, more divided and more easy to calculate. 

Very frequently, bills have been presented for the organization of agri- 
;iual credit for working expenses, with the co-operation and protection 
be State and under public supervision. This kind of credit being spe- 
ly requited by small farmers, up to the present account has only b^n 
ea of it in tte bills. 


The Government is now considering a bill on the subject. 


§ 5’ Reai, estate rights. Land books and i^d regbtees. 

The conception of law in force and the legislation on the transfer of 
and the security for loans granted have naturally a certain in- 
on agricultural credit. 



w 
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if^uisfei of tile rights to iaoded property in«st, ocetodii^ to Skia 
1^‘ jfae imule in wiitii^, tritii indication of all tiie conditiois of the ti^ 
in w deed sale itsdf or in a special contract of sale mentioned in theT! 


The latter, as well as the pto<rf of the real purchase of tte land, sn^ 
forwarded to the competent court, which sh^ enter them k its r^stu an 
k a roister entitled " land book (fasUgh^ bok). ‘ An attestatkm of n> 
chase ^ ^ hcddir^ is then prepa^ and .public notice is given of^ 
r^jistratii^ Hie ptindpal' object of the registration is to tai4 
pdbltc the conditions of the r^t of ownership, but it gives no secuiii 
ag^dnst claims on the part of another perscm with more valid rights. Sg, 
security is acquired by rig^rt of prescription, that is to say by the fact of fl 
owner’s undisputed possession for twenty years from date of the attestatio 

The division of landed property may, according to Swedish law, tal 
three difierent forms. The most ancient is the distribution of rural ksi 
property (hemmansklyfning), by which the land is divided k propoitii 
to the taxes on it and so that each of the resultkg divisions contains fieU 
meadows and uncultivated land k the same proportion as the undividi 
estate. Each part of the land pays a proportional share of the land tax 

Another legal form of dividing a rural holding is the " separation 
lots ” (jotdafsdndrkg), by which a special part of the area of the land 
transferred for the life of the purchaser or for a period not exceeding 5f 
years, in return for an annual rent, or for ever. The portion separated pa; 
no part of the land tax by which the holding is burdened. 

To facilitate subdivision of the landed estate kto lots capable of ben 
farmed, and above all to tender the separation of forest land possible forag 
cultural proprietors, recently, a new form of division of the land has be 
ktrodOcM ; the subdivision of land {egosfyckning). Under this'name is u 
deistood a free division of the holdkg, or of portions of the holding, k 
parcels by the proprietor ; after which the tax is distributed over the lo 
obtaked. 

In order that a holding may be mortgaged, the proprietor must i 
cognise the debt ; then the competent court burdens the holding with tl 
charge and registers it in the roister of rights and in the mortgage regisl 
of the land book (fast^hetsbokeas inteckningsregister). If there a 
several mortgages, they take preference k onier of their registration, 

A mortgage registered on land gives preference rights, but it must 1 
renewed after ten years, otherwise the rights are lost by prescription. Swei 
en has no cadastre, properly so called, but precise information on the po 
ition, the area and the quality of the land is given in the plans of the Su 
vey Management, copies of which are kept in the provkcial survey offie 
These plans are, however, very many of them, ancient, and are compw 
wanting in the’case of a large number of small holdings formed by diviso 
carried out without the assistance of the surveyor, and it is no rare tm 
for the proprietor himself to have no certak information as t# the area < 
his land and tire various lots of which it is composed. 

Eadi province and each canton has long been in possession of a W 
book (jordebok) which, however, neither corresponds with the “ fashS^ 
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MiMtim a tl» U.4 te n, 
boidened, as well as of the agncultural loans received fmm tl,. 
j^ty of th^ holdings. On the other hand, the land book gives no 
,ffliation as to the area and the nature of the holdings the mSnfr of 

fetad ^k, howej^often do not correspond with tho^ea?S 
seeing they have been divided and constituted of nareelsTll!^ 

suppression of the land tax 
tod ^ have lost all ttor mining, and they are now replaced by 
i regisUfs which are being formed. pwxu uy 

These ^sters, ke^in each province by the chief surveyor, indicate 
tier wift the nmber and name o the holding, also its let4r on the 
,m the Survey Office, and provide information with regard to the area 
he whole landed estate and its various classes of cultivation 
There is therefore, no complete information, collected in one place 
dag to the same holing but this information may be obtained partis 
1 the land book of the Office of the Governor of the province and 
lyfrom an examination of the plans of the Survey Office in the 
racial Survey Office, and finaUy, partly, from the mortgage’ register 
: by the magistrate of the district. 



SWITZERUND. 


SAVINGS IN 8WITZER1,AND AND THE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE INSTITUTION OF POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


omtOAi, sousces : 

STAnsnguB oes CAnss d'GfarQhe db la Smsas, 1908. (SMsfM Rtium oj SMtsSi 
Banka for 190S). PubUshed in two I^anguages^ Gcnnim and Piencb, by the SUtii 
Office d tbc Federat Department for Home Attalis). Statistiqne de la Suisse, ] 
number. Berne, Francke, tgu. See pp. 137-9 pnbUcation Idi a M i, 

grapby on tbe Aobject of Savings Banks. 

OIHER SOURCBS; 

I,Am (E.): Rapport an snjet de la fondatioo de la Banque hypothtcaire iedtrale, (j 
on ffio Foundation tf the Fedaral Mortgaie Bank) in the " Payian Snisse ”, May, 
Nabb (E.) ! (Cantonal Statistician, Aargan) ; Speikasscn. (Soainss Banks), article poU 
in Retcbsberg's Dictionary; Handwbrterbucb del Schweizerischen Volksviila 
Vol. III. Berne, 1911. 

WBim (B.) ; Znr Fnage einer Sebneizerisebeh Hypotekenbank. {The Qntslkm o\ > 
Moflgagr Bank). Basel, Krebs, 1911. 

Gaietib OB I^vaassB, 1913. Various Notes. 

In an artide published in this Bulletin (i) when speaking of the prop 
for the foundation of a Federal Mortgage Bank, we remarked that mi 
in Switzerland also, favour the proposal for the institution of postal savi 
banks for the purpose of pladi^ part of the postal deposits at the disp 
of the mortgage bank to be founded. The institution of postal ba 
is, however, aEo proposed and supported on its own account for 
purpose of promoting among the lower dasses of sodety the hah 
thrift, in imitation of what has been done in many other States, which 1 
derived the very greatest economic and sodal advantages from the tom 
tion of postal savings banks. ( 2 ) This qne^on of the Postal Banks is 1 

(i) Bnlklin 0/ Eamomie and SoM Inttitigmoa, Year IV, No. iO,.Part. ffl, » 
edand: CenkaUsation of Banks and ike Quetlion of Ike EstaUishment of a FtisniU 1 

(») See tie article : Pngresa of Ike Intematianal Saainie Banks and Ikf 
AfrkuUnre in till BnUettn, Year IV, No. 8, August, 1913. 
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^ public on the one hand, the institutions 

^tn« are highly favourable to ke 

^ oto already existing are^S 

«■ the po^ banks will benefit the poj^K 

^distn^where there arenoruralbanks, and generally all tiSb^ 

^ dosed, wWe they .^d quite conveniently go to the post offices opL 

that Switzerland hS 

a well dweloped TO of savings banks, what necessity is th«“ 
banks to compete with themPSowe shall consider in detail this 
gtion. now a burning one, of P<^ Banks for Switzerland. It se^ 
ns, however, to necessa^to g^ve a general glance at the organiza- 
1 and work of the mv^ banks, in order to provide the reader wiU the 
la for judging of the importance and desirability of the proposal for 
ital Banks. 


:. OSGANEATION AND WORK OF THE SAVINGS BANKS ACCORDING TO THE 
OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OF I908. 


To give an idea of the situation of savings in Switzerland we 
11 make use of the excellent official statistical return of the Swiss 
iiigs banks for the Year igcrB (1908-1909 when the working year and the 
ir year do not correspond), published in 1912 by the Statistical Office 
the Federal Department for Home Afiaiis. 

The data were obtained by means of lists of questions answered by the in- 
ations themselves. All the savings institutions, even the smallest, were 
Wed in the enquiry, and its usual sense was given to the word ' ' savings ”, 
hout the collateral idea of " insurance " beii^ included in it. 

Veiy opportunely two forms were distributed : one, including a larger 
ste of questions, for the “Savings Banks" properly so called, or those 
lagingin banking operations or possessing a developed finandalorganiza- 
1, the other simple, for institutions of less importance, either as regards 
amount of their deposits or the character of their business called in 
official tables, " Savings Societies 

Al^ether, the savings institutes examined were 1,054, but, as 7 of 
“ importance did not send answers, figures for 1,047 Savings Banks 
ill tabulated. Comparing the total number of banks and 

“1 boob and the amount of deposits as revealed by the last enquiry 
. ™ oonespondii^ figures in the previous return in 1897, we may see 
increased hnportance of Swiss savings in 1908 : 
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TAjewX — SiaikUcs of Savings in i^oS, comfiared, with the figurts jo, 


loitltntes 

Mombet 

Anwunti Depo^ 

k. 


of Banka 

ofBaakBoi^ 

I. v^viofs Hanks 

a. SavingB Societies 

3S5 

662 

r,«JW 3 r 

126,159 


Total in tgoS . . , 

^ Total In 1897 . , . 

Pit^xulion oi the latter in Savings Banks 

B » I Savings Sodeties . 

Increase: from 1897 to 1908 

Increase per cent 

1.047 

45® 

373 

85 

589 

129 

1,963*417 

1,307.032 

1,291,910 

15.14a 

656,365 

50 

'• 592 , 691 a 
984,741,5, 
981.949,5; 
, ». 792 ,m 
“ 7 , 934 , 2 : 

( 


As we see the amount of Swiss savings is very considerable and the 
crease in the deposits and banks has been great and this is specially duf 
the development of the savings banks properly so called. 

We have already had occasion to consider the amount of Swiss savi 
as compared with that of other countries in an article in this Bvlktin 
Among sixteen states of which we gave information, Switzerland held 
second pla^, after Denmark, whether as regards the number of bank bo 
per 100 inhabitants, the average amount deposited per inhabitant or t 
depoated per book. The accumulation of savings was above all rapid i 
the confidence of the population in entrusting their money to the cn 
institutes continually greater in the last decades of the last century. 1 
holds good generally for all the European States and in the case of Swib 
land it is shown by the following figures giving the increase in savi 
between 1825 and 1908. 

Tabus n. — Increase in Savings from 1825 to 1908. 


■ ‘ 


Bask Books 

Deposits 


Teaia 

BuikB 

Total 

Figures 

per 1,000 
Z^bitoato 

total 

fr. 

per 

Inhabitant 

fe. 

per 
Banlc Bo 
fr. 

1825 ... 

44 

*4.391 

12 

8.786,571 

3 

tyl 

1835 . . . 

100 

60,028 

28 

>6,789,305 



1852 . . . 

163 

181,096 

75 

60,366,739 


■ 3 i 

1862 .. . 

*35 

35 J.* 9 r 

140 

131.901,632 


3 T 

1872 . . . 

31* 

542,162 

202 

,288.836,442 


53! 

1882 .. . 

487 

745.335 

263 

513.658,193 


68i 

1897 . . . 

458 


410 

984 , 74 >,S 57 


75i 

m 

1908 , . . 

•.047 


55* 

i, 59 *, 675 , 8 o 9 



(i) International Statislia of Savings Banks in the Bnllain of Eeottemis aid ^ 
IntetUieHce, Jannary, 1913. Fart in. 
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*ter increase m the number of bank books than fr iL rB f ^ 

jfit banks up to 1882. Naturally the savin^^ienofacSmSr^ 

Sanks in equal proporion in all the cantons This is shown^^fl^ 
of the last enquiry which we reproduce below eivino iTp ^ r 
Ijooks per 1,000 inhabitants, and the amount deiSsited ne 
oh of the Swiss cantons. And this difi“ f Sv L 

oasider the different demographic, economic and Li^ conditions 
Hch ae c^tm^ are distinguished and which have their influeJce on 
onnation of savings. 


Books per i«ooo Inhabitants. 


Dfiposiis Per Inhabiiiini. 


seva • . 

dvaU . . 
■yhAlel . 

« . . . 
ana . . 
haShauscn 
Kgau . . 
ticb. , . 
organ . . 
ceme . . 
GaQ . . 
^ozdl Bxl 
sel-City . 
mZESLANO 
rof ■ . , 
otlium' . 
wall] , 
5d*Country 
iwyz . . 


penzel Int. . 
iiOBS . , . 

. 

iino. 

bourg . . • 
^5 . . . 


1,022 

931 

808 

787 

765 

«3 

641 

627 

626 

607 

604 

572 

560 

552 

547 

545 

505 

455 

449 

43? 

438 

398 

344 

212 

92 


1- Zug .... 

2. Giants . . . 

3. Bttne . . . 

4. Nevdb&tel . 

5. Aaigao , . 

6 . Geneva , . 

7. Nidwald . . 

a. Uri 

9 * Solothiirn. . 

10. Schwyz . . 

11. S. GaU . . , 
SwmEBLAND 

12. ScbafiOiauseD 

13. I,uceme . . . 

14. Basd-aty . . 

15. Vaud . . . . 

16. Thurgau . , . 

17. Zurich. . . . 

18. Obwalil . . . 

19. Appenzell Ext 

20. Basel-Country 

21. Ticino . . . 

22. Appenadl Int 

23. Fribourg. . . 

24. Grisons . . . 

25. Valais . . . . 


ft. 

860 

660 

660 

645 

637 

3fio 

547 

537 

535 

457 

452 

448 

44 » 

418 

410 

387 

358 

353 

298 

284 

283 

272 

268 

206 

172 

48 
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After tbese gen^ remarks on the devdofmieiit and the impottg, 
ft ^hcde of the savings banks and societies, it will be wd to cogji^ 
of these dasses attentivdy and especially the sayings banks, which i, 
their ^posal the largest finaiKial resources. 

$ 2. Savings banks. 

Savings Banks in Switzerland date from the end of the eighteenth 
uiy. The first was founded in 1797 (ihe Hypothekarkasse des Kantons 
first called Dimstensiinskasse) ; the savings t ank of the dty of Zurich 
followed in 1805. Then many others were rapidly found^. The last 
stical Report shows as still existing in 1908 d^teen institutes foi 
before 1820. 

Classifying the 385 banks in the Statistical Tables, abiding to th 
ious dates at which they were founded (Tabus III), we see that the 1 
number or 35 % of the foundations belong to the period 1861-1880. 
further to be observed that generally the oldest banks are still the 
important, both as regards the number of bank books and the anon 
posited with them. Thus, in 1908, corresponding with the 18 : 
founded before 1820, representing 4.7 % of the total number, wi 
18.3 % of the bank books and 18.8 % of the deposits. Likewise, wil 
25 Banks founded between 1841 and 1850 represmting 6.5 % oi thi 
number, there corresponded in that year a considerable number oi 
books and deposits. 


Tabus III. — Classification of the Savings Banks, 
according to Dale oj Fundation. 


Tear oi Foundation 

Banks 

Bank Booki 

Deposits 

Total Number 

% 

Total Number 

% 

Total Asiount 

ir. 

1S20 

18 

4-7 

347 .» 8 r 

18.3 

294.783, 3 ‘* 

1821-1840 . . . 

67 

17-4 

329,34* 

17-3 

329,6151336 

1841-1850 . . . 

25 

6.5 

231,692 

12.2 

2 I 2 ,I 33 , 35 « 

1851-1860 . . . 

35 

9.1 

148,106 

7.8 

i 3 i, 346 , 6'4 

1861-1870 . . . 

74 

19.2 

374,597 

19.7 

271,484,736 

1871-1880 . . . 

61 

15.8 

*45,838 

12.9 

1 46.097, 14^ 

1881-1890 . . . 

35 

9.1 

1*4,948 

6.6 

96,232,35; 

1891-1900 . . « 

31 

8.1 

* 81,443 

4-3 

76 , 112,937 

X 901-1908 . . . 

39 

lO.I 

16,285 

0.9 

I 3 .i 79 ,» 4 ' 

1 Total . . . 

383 

100.0 

1,899,33* 

100.0 

1,570,964-85* 
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-ujjcted.ffMi iihe iaet of the vmoos historical origias of the Swiss 
j^Banksiatiieotl^rtJ'^tthey differ greatly as to their legal fom. 
^le in fact ei^ types of banks, as is seen in Table IV. 

'^ted liabiHty and co-operative societies are not included under the 
. ^ State or Commund Institutes in the table, even if the State or 
-Mg have an interest in them, as holding shares or guaranteeing them, 
. jase of the AargaUsche Bank). The savings banks of undenomi- 
^ associations, parochial savings banks etc. are classed among the 

Tabus IV. — Distribution oj Savings Banks according 
to their Legal Form. 



Bulks 

Ttenlc Bu 6 ks 

Pe posits 


Croapi o< Institutes 

Vi 

mm 

% 

NtuDber 

% 

Amouat 

% 

salt Institutes .... 

32 

5-7 

615.950 

32.4 

474,315,692 

30.2 

CommttDal Institute* . . 

35 

9-1 

60,642 

3-2 

53.691,929 

3-4 

. otte Institutes in Public 


4 

I.O 

3,136 

0.2 

3.314,794 

0.2 

, Foondatioo* 

4 

I.O 

212,332 

1 1.2 

162.384,463 

10.3 

tUmitedWubiUtySocieUes, 

t^o 

, 6.8 

530,642 

27.9 

429,794,576 

27.4 

1 Co-operative Societies. . 

120 

31.2 

438,859 

23.1 

420,767,079 

26.8 

.tasodatloas (i) . . • • 

S 

2.1 

32.498 

<•7 

21,748,555 

1.4 

i, Piivate Institutes . . . 

12 

3-1 

5.273 

0.3 

4.947,764 

0.3 

Total . . . 

385 

100.0 

1,899.332 

100.0 

1,570.964.852 

100.0 


Ill By aiaocltSoM (V#r«aM), «re nndetstood *ocieUeiI,otainitJiB at profits but above ail having 




As we see, with the 22 State Institutes, representing only 5.7 % of *e 
al number, there correspond the largest number of bank b(»ks “d the 
gest amount of deposits. Next in importance come the limited liai^ty 
i the co-operative societies, which are the most numerous. But tlm 

gestbstitutes are the foui foundations, with anaverageeach of 53.000 bank 

ihs and 41,000,000 fe. in deposit, while the State Institutes, which are 
rt in importance, show an average of 28,000 bank books and 21,000,000 

It would be intefMring^ if space aUowed, to show the distritation of the 
banks arr^nting to the masimuni and minimum fixed for deposits, 
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biitdf 'Brill suffice to say that most of them fix the minimutn depcsit at 
(sii out of 385 banks) and 304 banks do not fix any maximtun. 

Classifying tiie 1,899,332 bank books issued by the 385 savings'], 
according to the amount of the deports in them, we find the majotity''^ 
deposits are small or of aver^ amount. In more than 62 % of boo^ 
deposit is not mote than 500 francs. In particular, deposits notes 
ing 50 francs form 23.5 % of the total number ; which shows that 
Swiss Savit^ Banks have kept thmr character of popular institnt 
The same impression will be received from a consultation of thestatj 
tables, in the excellent official publication, from which we reproduce 1 
notes referring to the classification of the Savings Banks, according ti 
number of bank books and the amount of the deposits (i). 

It will be very interesting for us, especially in connection wit] 
question of mortgage credit now being agitated in Switzerland, to 
the rate of interest on deposits in relation to the rate asked for loans 1 
by the Banks. 

Most of the savings banks fix a single rate for deposits ; only som 
stitutes vary it with the amount. The rate varies from 3 % to 4 i/j 
the general average is 3.867 %. It is therefore high enough, although si 
a little lower than that paid on bonds. 

Calculating the average interest for the various cantons, wci 
difierence of more than Vi % between the highest rate (Vaud and Aa 
and the lowesr (Ticino). 


Cantons 

average Kate 
m ]>epoaits 

Caotcsis 

ATeik] 

ddDi 

X. Vaud 

. . . 4017 

12. lucerne .... 


s. Aarfau 

. . . 4.017 

13. Solothum. . . . 


3. Neachfttel 

. . . 4.001 

14. Basel City . . . 


4. XTnterwald (l<ower) . . 

. . . 4.000 

15. Valais 


5- 2<>« 

. . . 4.000 

16. Thurg^u .... 


6. S. GftU 

■ . ■ 3.998 

17. Scballhausen. . . 


7. Appenzelt Bxt 

• . • 3.990 

18. Basel Countrj' . . 


8. Fribourg 

- . . 3.9x9 

19. Scfawyz .... 


9. Berne , . ... . . 

. . . 3.889 

20. Grisoiis 




21. Url 


SwnZEUANS .... 

. . . 3.867 

22. Glams 






10. UnterwaW (Upper) . . 

. . . 3.846 

24. Geneva 


n. Zurich 

. . . 3.823 

25.g,Tidno 



(i) See tables 31 and 32 on page 55, and the Ust of Savings Bails wilt 
So, boo bank books and that of the Saving Banks with more than 20,000,000 to- ^ 
on page jS of the “ StaHstifue ia Cmsus i'Epargitt it la Suiue u 1908 ". Berae, 191 
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Host (60.4 %) rf the mortgage loans pay 4 u 0/ . ,0 , 0/ 

* ,5 % a higher rate. The average ratel 4 afi V ^ 

% a hi^er rate. The average rate is 4 46 ^ <5/* ^ 

deposits in the Zk is ont^Vr^aSTshTr^^^- 
Bice of 0.593 % m favour of the credit institute. ^ ^ 


TAM,E V. - Clamfication of Mortgage Loans according 
to the Rate of Interest. 


Rate 


jifai 

Bank Bo 

oks 

Deposits 

Mortgage Umus 

laterot 

Jt 



Number 

% 

Amount 

fr. 

% 

Amount 

£r. 

% 

■ ■ a ■ 

1 

3 ,r 

19.4 

33-6 

15-3 

6.0 

0.6 

46.317 

308.524 

836.337 

'38.173 

32.635 

ia.6iy 

2.9 

32.3 

,33.2 

8.8 

2.1 

0.7 

32,318,503 

375,232.496 

727,959.209 

'45,038,305 

32,005.537 

13.708,099 

2.4 

28.3 

54.9 

n.o 

2.4 

I.O 

22.210,179 

628,218,393 

1,401,508,563 

239,609,796 

21,066,140 

5.837-618 

1 

(4,460) . 
Uoknowa 

1 

100.0 

1.372,635 

244,907 

B 

i» 326 ,a 63 ,i 49 

170,123,259 

H 

2,318,320,589 

43,094,695 


1 . . . 

369 


1.817.542 

1 

',496,386,408 

1 

2.361,615,384 

100,0 


he money is invested at the lowest rate of interest in the cantons of 
> and Appenzell Int. and at the highest in that of Ticmo, Now it is 
lememteed that precisely in the canton of Ticino the lowest interest 
ai on depute, namely 3 % %. This fact seems at first sight strange 
0 explain it we must remember the special conditions of this 
“ separated from the other cantons and 
atisu^Xablesshow that advantage is taken of this situation by 7 
ormed as limited liability societies and therefore seeking rather their 
"Wrests than those of the depositors or the borrowers. There are no 
rconuni^al or co-operative banks or other institutions of public 
inn wrnpete witt them and it is easy for them to profit by the 
abl%i^ accordance with their own interests, 
ifth A that the amount of the loans on mortgage exceeds 

c deposits. This is explained by the fact that the Banks do not 
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the* loans (50.8 % of thar credits) oafy out ol thdr available ht 
but, in the ca* of some profit seeking institutes, by means of issue of bo 
acceptan e of deposits in current account etc. Most of 
tile majority of tho* lending on mortgage, do not limit their work t< 
savings business. In this number certify must be included the 
tonal, mortgage and commercial banks which are very numerous. 


Tabib VI. — Deposits and Mortgage Loans in Relation 
to the Total Amount Shown on Balance Shed. 



total 



the Amount of Mortgage 1 


Deposits 

Ivoans 

Gfeater than 

leatl 




the Savings Depodt 


Pf. 

Fr. 

Pr. 

Pt. 

Pi. 

Switzerland . 

4 . 65 »i 133 . 77 ^ 

1,40,386,408 

2,361,615,384 

1,048,178,394 

1 ^ 1 . 94 ! 

Percentage of 
Total Amount 
on Balance 
Sheet. 

— 

332 

50.8 

22.5 

34 


If we reproduce from the Official Statistical Return the figures ft 
separate cantons, we shall find a great difierence between th^. In 
. the loans on mortgage appear in Basel-Country as 81 % and in App 
Int as 5 5 % of the total amount of items on the balance sheet 
percentage is particularly low (less than 20 %) inthe cantons of App 
Int Ticino Lucerne, and Uri, and very bigh (over 70 %) in 1 
Country Thurgau, Aargau and Basel-City. The causes of this diSeren 
tween c^ton and canton are manifold, but they seem to be pntc 
the greater or less need of capital in the different c^tora and at the 
time the different degree of development of the savings institutes, so 
borrowers have in greater or less degree to resort to private individua 

morteage loans. . , , 

Before leaving the statistics of the work of the savings baK" 
be weU for us, especially now that the question of postal « 
agitated, to consider the distribution of the* banks, their bran* 
agencies ; they are 1,533 iu number consisting of : 

385 principal institutes, 

66 indep^ent branches, 

1,082 agencies. 

In the fdhjwing table we show the distribution of the 
independent bran^ offices of the savings banks in the vaflon 
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TabiB VU. - Canton, with one or More Savinge Offices. 





T-ocalities with 


Canlons 

X 

a 

3 

4 

or mote 


Prtadp.lnBtl(utM„M.p«ta.t 

Branchea 

. 2arich 

28 

3 

j 

2 

1. Bcnie 

42 

'5 

5 

2 

|. Lticcrnc 

m 

B 

I 

I 

^r'' 

■ 

B 

— 



Sdiwy* 


B 

1 


L UnUfwald (Upper). , , 

■1 

B 




, Bnttiwald (Jjowti) . . 

B 

B 



_ 

, Glams 

2 

— 

— 



iZUg 

2 

I 

— 



. Fribotti? 

17 

2 



I 

. Sololliam 

7 


__ 

I 

, Basel-aiy 

_ 

— 



I 

. Basel-Country 

6 

I 



B 

, Scbaffhausea 

12 





B 

. Appenzell Ext. .... 

'4 

I 



B 

. Appmzell lot 

I 

— 


B 

. S. Gall 

35 

4 

2 

B 

.Orisons 

I 

2 



__ 

, Aargau 

*3 

3 

— 

I 

. Thurgau 

10 

4 





Ticino .... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

. Vand 

9 

3 

I 

I 

Valais. . . 

1 

— 

I 

I 

Neuch&tel , . 

7 

2 

1 



Geneva 

— 

— 

— 

1 

liOcalities . . . 

230 

48 

'4 

15 

Banks .... 

230 

96 

42 

83 


Kombet 


of I<ocalitle« 


34 

64 


1 

2 

3 

20 


7 

n 

15 

I 

42 

3 

27 

14 

4 
M 
3 


307 


of Principal 
, Institntes „ 
orlndepeodend 
Brancli 
Offices 


53 

100 


7 

3 
2 
2 

4 

27 

12 

5 

8 

*7 

16 

I 

54 

5 

33 

18 

10 

24 

8 

U 

5 


451 


the number of banks is evidently small and local ef- 
*5® always sufficient to fill the void, so that there 
Itea ■ in the way of saving, an act of thrift that in 

®5ort of will and needs the greatest facilitations in order 
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§ 3. Savings societies. 

The Savings Sodeties, as we have seen in Table I, are far less iapj, 
than the savings banks, althoi^ they are far more numerous. Tlie 
often so small that they are not able to administer then^ves all the i 
entrusted to them and in their turn deposit a portion in the savings bi 

In 1908 there were 318 of these with 62,074 bank books in , 
credit had been opened for 4,299,305 fr. 

The Savings Safeties consist of six classes of institutes : 
fP (1) School and Yomg Peoples Societies, which are the most ntun 
(245), but have not the largest amount of deposits, on account of the 
savings school children and young people can make. It must, hm 
be observed that their importance is not so much economic but moc 
account of their educational influence on the children and the memb 
their families. 

{2) Factory Savings SoctefMS, including institutes duetotheinitiat 
a manager or the workmen of a factory or other undertaking not a 
under that denomination. These are managed by the employers, 1 
times assisted by a workmen’s committee. In fifteen out of seventy 1 
of the kind the workmen are compelled to dej^t a part of their « 

(3) Savings Societies of Distributive Societies, instituted to facilitate 
its of thrift among the members of the distributive societies. First 
they received the refunds the distributive societies made at the end of 
year, which the members wished to be deposited, the amount being ente 
bank books. Later, however, they also accepted other amounts. Tb 
tributive societies make use of these deposits for their business and an 
able to pay a higher interest on them than the savings banks, while thi 
tain their capital more cheaply than if they had to resort to the mark 
credit. 

(4) Societies of Workmen's and Employees' Organizations. The 
of little importance, as the Catholic Christian social organizations, form 
considerable group among the Swiss workmen’s organisations, deal 
the S. Gall Schweiz- Genossenschaftsbank, which cannot be classed a 
savings banks. 

(5) Rural Savings 5o«'eftes,themost important after those of the 4 
utive societies, as regards the amount of their deposits. They them 
administer the money they receive. They are, for the most p^, vm 
liability associations of Raiffdsen type. They receive deposits and 
loans. While, however, they accept deposits from any one, they only « 
associates. In this way they are able to obtain a more exact knowlo 
the economic condition and the liabilily of their debtors, the rathM w 
membership residence within a very limited area is necessary, under 
mediate supervision of the societies themselves. The deposits we 

in the first place, by the reserve fund and the members’ suW 
and, in a subordinate degree, by the entire assets^of the Bembeis 
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^ ^Vin^^soarties, though of recent creation, have already collected 
^ de^te and may exert an eSicadons action for the incr^rf 
The average rate of interest on deposits in the rural 

JI908 was 3 93 /o. while the average interest paid by the savings societies 
jfca, all tcgether, was 4.236 %. ^ ^ soaeties, 

to addition to th^ i^ous classes, there ate other savings societies 

- '5.T1; 


TablB VIIL The SUualion of the Swiss Savings Societies. 


Saving* Socletie* 

Societies 

Bank Books 

l>epoelts 




Pi. 

I. School and Young People’s Societies. . 

j, Factoiy Societies . 

3, Societies of the Distributive Societies . 
Workmen’s and Employees' Societies. . 

j, Ruml Societies 

Other Savings Societies ...... 

345 

70 

65 

93 

109 

80 

48.154 

IO.JI4 

21,073 

6.284 

> 5,997 

24.437 

1,964,596 

4.621,895 

5,160.340 

>.426,734 

5,861,962 

5.974.735 

Total . . . 

662 

126,159 

26,0x0,262 


§ 4 ' Movement in favour op the foundation 
OP postal savings banks. 


The review we have just completed of the situation of Swiss savings 
iows the development of the savings hanks in all their forms, whether 


j institutes or savii^s societies. As we have seen, Switzerland takes 
ae second place, among the leading States, with regard to the amount of 
ivings collected in proportion to the number of inhabitants. More than half 
K population save and have deposits of about i ,,600,000 ,000 frs. But this 
■MSS must not make us foiget that by far the best thing, if it could be 
wvemently arranged would be the institution of a system of banks, easily 
Msable, above all to the rural population and systematically distributed 
ret the wlmle country. We allude to the question of the foundation of 
I Banks now under consideration in Switzerland. 

I Tliis is, hoiyever, not a new question in the Helvetic Confederation. 

( “T 1881 the National Council had taken into consideration Morel’s 
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propo sa l lor tne mixuuucuuii £-<»uu 

itf himsdf and the Sectetaiy of Finance, Schdder, were instructed to vi^ 
Bdgitun to study the worku)® of the institutes there; no dedsionwas 
however, cwne to on the subject ather then, or later, in 1890, when the 
Executive Management (Vorort) of the Fedaation pr<q)08rf two questions 
for study, the reform of the saving banks and the institution of postal 


banks. ’ 

In the discussions t n the subject the fear prevailed that the Postal 
Banks rni^t become dangaous competitors] with the ordinary saving, 
banks and that they might not succeed in investing the deposits to tia 
advantage of the department, of those in need of credit and of rural landed 

property. One of the strongest opponents was the Director Milliet who, it 
his report for February, 1890 to the Federal Departmrat of Finam* 
declared that the Postal Banks would be useless to depositors, dangetoi* 
for those in need of credit^and unadyisable for the department. 

The only thing it then seemed possible to do in behalf of small saving 
was to authorize the Post Office to issue ordinary stamps to serve for smal 
deposits in the savings banks. 

But the continuous development! of Postal Savings Banks abroad 
even in States not far remote from Switzerland, such as Italy, France an( 
Belgium, could not but cause the question to be reopened intheHdvetii 


Confederation. 

In fact, in September 1897, the Hon. M. Calame-CoUin pre^ted; 
moticm inviting the Federal Council to examine the problem again, Th 
experience of other States had shown that the fear of the competition of th 
Postal Savings Banks with the ordinaryl’ones was unfounded, since tin 
latter had increased continually and re^arly iu those States. 

Federal CoundllotZemp, however, opposed]the motion, saying amongs 
other things, that especially after having undertaken the postd cheque m 
clearing service, the Post Ofifice could not start new services in ad^tioat 
those up to now performed by it, already numerous m^comparhon witt tios 
conducted by the postal departments of other countries. The Postal Savmg 
Bank service would considerably increase the Postal working expenses in i 
country where savings institutions are highly devdopedand well organize! 
both by means of public organizations and private efforts. ^ 

The motion, however, for a full report on the matter, was approv 
The question came up again for discussionjas a consequent ot 
preparation of the bUl last year by the Federal Department of -Post am 

* ’ 

Farming circles are decidedly in favour of the proposal. Among opunw 
expressed in approval of it, we may mention those of Dr. E. Laur, 
of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, the Deputy Jenny and the General 
master M. Staeger. , • 

Dr. Daur tWnks that the Postal Banks may be able to place at tt 
posal of the State, at a rate of 2 or 3 % interest, several milhon ^ 
daived for the most part from the country districts, and by “ J 
with the due precautions already used in the States in which the s 
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^ on land, it would be possible to encour- 

Md credit for impro^ents by n^ 

of “ *f, I*®* foundation of which he also favours 

Tte Hon. M. Jenny IS hkew^ u favour of the new institution w^ 
wodd weU r^ved by the rural population, which is' 

^ thn^’ K ®®™8® iiow He unpro- 

^ve “ necessary to invest the capital 

if the Postal Banks to the advantage of credit on land ^ 

I The Gene^ Post M^ter ^ thinks, both from a consideration of the 
^ence of fo^gn State and of the arcumstances of Switzerland that 
postal Savings Bante would not injure the cantonal banks, but wouldbe 

! i ^ ^ of cr^t. There are in fact r,94-6 Swiss communes that at 

athavenoMvir^rnstitute. The Postal Banks would admit of deposits 

made and withdrawn m 3,655 offices. In addition, the servi^of 
postmen and messengers might be utilised to receive and withdraw the 
nts entered m tiie books. 

)f course, as was the case in many other countries, the financial instit- 

have shown themselves hostileto the projected foundation of postal sav- 

banks and have made stroi^ opposition to the new bill through theh 
sentatives on the Advisory Commission at the Postal Dep^ent 
)f. Frey. President of the Zurich Credit Institute, who expressed more part- 
culatly the point of view of the private banks and M. Beder, of 

k Zurich Cantond B^, who spoke more especially in the interest of the 
antonal financial institute. 

M. Frey complained that the commercial banks, already damaged by 
egisktive provisions, were now to be deprived, by the institution of 
ie postal banks of a large part of their resources. On the other 
laid, be said, the work of the rural banks satisfies the niHs of small 
ledit In all the cities there are substantial savings institutes, paymg high 
itaest, so that at least in the urban centres the postal banks would hardly 
kd a very large number of customers. They would prevail especially in the 
mntty districts, but it is to be feared that the deposits collected would 
»t be invested in behalf of agriculture, but especially in the purchase of 
Sovenunent securities, as has happened in most other State (i). 

M.beder, after having shown that at present the savings service is 
leiy well organized by the public and cantonal banks by means of a large 
lystem of branches, agencies and offices, observed that by an agreement with 
ie Postal management, the Post offices are authoriz^ to accept deposits 
Bade for the account of the cantonal banks. From the point of view of 
|Mty, the cantonal banks and many other private financial institutes 
per every guarantee necessary. The flow of capital into the Cantonal Banks 
puld be much diminished by the foundation of Postal Banks and would 


b) exact lafotmation as to the investment oT the funds collected in the Savings 
™ WiaH of agriculture, see the article io this Butttlin (1913, No. 8, Part HI). 
of the fnfenuMomti S«rt»|iB»»hs and the Interetis of Agrimltare’'. 
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catae tiie Tateirf inta<est on bonds to rise and would make ct^t on moiti,,, 
dearer. 

It has been said that the customers of the Postd Banks are especiaj 
cecmited among those who save small amounts, who are easily kept 
from the Banks. It must be said in answer to this, continued M. I,eder tk 
the existing Savings Banks are specially supported by small savings. 

The success attained abroad by the Savings Banks cannot be invob 
to meet the case of Swizerland, for here the conditions, he concluded a 
altogether different. Therefore, the Union of Swiss Cantonal Banks fim 
itself obliged to oppose the projected innovation. 

We have thus traced the principal currents of opinion in favour 
or opposed to the institution of postal savings banks, as determined 1 
interest and different points of view. According to our custom, we i 
tend to keep within the limits of an impartial and objective statement a: 
not to discuss the arguments of the favourers or opponents of the new insti 
ution. 

We think it, however, desirable to place before our readers an intea 
ing table of international statistics, taken from the official pubUcatitin 
the Swiss Savii^ Banks, often referred to above, which may furnish usd 
material for the study and the solution of the problem of Postal Savio 
Banks in Switzerland. 
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TASI3 IX. - SiMion Oftk, Savings Banks in Certain Countries. 


and ^039 of SaTlngs Banks 


Postal Savings Banks 
Other Banks. . , . 


1, France (a) . . .... 
Postal Savings Batiks 



















Comparing results given by the Postal Banks and the sjjl 
B anks in eadh ooontry, we see that, except in Belgnsn, the average depoj 
per book is far less in the Postal Banks. The total number of books aj 
amount of depoats for the eight countries above mentioned were as tolio,. 


Bank Book. 


Deports 



I. Postal Savings Banks . . . 28,670,000 8 , 758 >ooo,ooo 305 

% ,51 33 - 

2 Other Savings Banks . . . 26,106,000 17,4041000,000 866 

% 49 - 

Total . . . 48,776,000 26,162,000,000 536 

% wo 


From these figures we see at onc^jlikCt Postal Banks manage 
serve a lar^ number of osSMStics, taken fi isolated v 

ages or cities, audios, often referred to ab ’ “ 1 w 

other banks, e'study and the solution of 34ir*9 7,1*3 ,, 

It is not possit?iv 4,982 I — 

because if, on the one hauu, a-v? ^ 

of the Postal Banks is great, on the 1,, ..iUerable economic: 

also to some extent political, influences wlucSPtne new institute would afi 
The bill for the introduction of postal banks, drafted by the Department, 
been examined by a Committee of Experts, who have introduced seV' 
amendments into it, amongst which are the following ; that the post oi 
must rla«^ at the disposal of the cantons and communes 50 % of the dq 
its ; that the rate of interest must remain i % below the average rati 
the country and that deposits of ov« x,ooo fis. shall not bear interes 



Part IV: Miscellaneous 


UNITED STATES. 


RURAL SURVEYS IN NEW YORK, MARYLAND 

and Tennessee. 


SOURCES: 

ywegicuLTUKAL SURVEY IN TcMPKiNS COUKIY, NEW Yow. ComtH University Excer. 
Rment Station BoUetln 295. *3Cper 

f SwAi tovOT K J^VUKD. Department of Chtnch and Country I,lfe of the Prahy- 
trnan Church in the D; 3, A. New York, 1912, ^ 

I ma SravBV m TKNNnnSEE. Deparlneu't of Oiutch and Country Wfe of the Presbe- 
teriau Church in the U. S. A. New York, 1912. ^ 


Introduction. 


The re^rt of the Country Life Commission (i), appointed by Mr. 
Moseveldt in igo8, contained the following recommendation ; “ The time 
te now come when we should know in detail what our agricultural resources 
ue. We cannot make the best and most permanent progress in the devdop- 
M a good country life until we have completed a very careful inventory 
Mhe entire country. This inventory should take into account . . . . 

institutions and organizations the general economic and social 

state of the people, and the character of the people themselves. ” 

. In 1908, the Agricultural Experiment Station of Cornell University 
an elaborate survey of fdur townships in Tompkins County, New York, 
F results of which were published by the University as a contribution to 
I “nntry^life movement ; and in 1911 and 1912, two surveys of a some- 

(i) See fiiilUfH Eamomte and Social InltlHgma, January, rgii, page 217. 
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what simil ar character, one in Maryland and one in Tennessee, were canie 
out by a special department of the Presbyterian Church. The survey | 
New York is, in effect, a detailed inventory of nearly eight hundred faras 
those in the other two States are of a more gener^ kind, and are ready j 
vestigations into the social and economic organization of the respective coi 
munities. The results ascertmned include information on land tenure, on tl 
amount of capital employed on farms, the labour income of fanners and tl 
landlord’s interest on his investment, together with some account of fanna 
business and social organizations in the difierent counties surveyed. 

In the following summary of the methods employed in these sutve 
and the conditions revealed, that part of each report which ispurelyteclmit 
in character has been omitted. 


§ X . The seebcted counties and the methods 

EMPLOYED IN THE SURVEYS. 


The counties surveyed are average counties, which in the opinioa 
well-informed persons, fairly represent the general level of conditions oi 
the whole of a large district. The conclusions arrived at for a com 
therefore, are probably substantially true for a State, or even for a group 
States. Where conditions are peculiar to the county surveyed we si 
call attention to the fact. 


(a) New York State. 

Tompkins County lies a little south and west of the centre of the Sta 
The distance to New York city, practically the one market for all thep 
duce which leaves the county, from difierent points, varies from 250 to ; 
miles. The town of Ithaca furnishes a local market for a fair amount 
produce from a hmited district. The northern part of the county is belt 
and the southern part poorer than the average for the State. About 0 
fourth of the area lies in whatis sometimes called the abandoned farm regi' 
Most of the agriculture is general farming, and hay, oats, wheat and potat 
grow well. Crop yields are a little above the average for the State, and 0 
siderably above the average for the whole of the United States. 

The information for the survey was gathered by members of the 
culty, graduates and senior students of the Agricultural College- 
work was b^un in Tompkins County as early as 1906, but the eriw > 
made then of attempting to gather too much information, and this ea 
work was not well done. It was not till 1908 that satisfactory resu 
were obtained, and we shall confine ourselves to the work done in t a p 

A circular letter was sent to each farmer in the townslfips sune,^ 
informing him that the CoUege of Agriculture was making a suney^^ 
at the same time indicating the points on which the representative « 
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the it^i^tion would be regarded as strietly couSiL 
Lootdooiwork, the only entnes made in the records wer^ - 

fctothe quesbons M Jhese field records wSe transferr?d”^L' 
^ to tte final record sh^t m which also some additional enbS w?re 
^ by the enumerator. Any discrepancy was noted and the Ta^ 
^inicated with at once, where possible by telephone. It was S 
aaccmate returns were ea^ to detect by inconsistencies in Z 
^ers, aearly maccurate records were rejected 
I PracticaUy aU the farmers visited tried to give accurate replies As to 
ir ability to do so it was the e^erience of those in charge of the work 
It accuracy depends more on the enumerator than on the farmer It 
B found that the majority even of those farmers who kept no accounts 
B able to give correct information as to their receipts and expenses if 
( right questions were asked. Forty-five jier cent of them kept accounts, 
the present survey, after two years’ experience in collecting information 
,i records were secured in more than 75 per cent of the cases It proved 
(aoinical to allow two men to work together. They could then make 
fof one horse without either man having to lose much time in walking 
14 man carried a map on which each farm was shown, numbered to 
^ond with the number of the record. 

I In the rejwrt no conclusions have ever been drawn except from a group 
lirms, and it was found that couclusions arrived at for a group of about 
enty farms were seldom affected to any appreciable extent by the addition 
bther farms to the group. 


(b) Maryland. 

The Maryland surv’ey was carried out in Montgomery Coimty by a 
lartment of the Presbyterian Church, at the request of the Country Fife 
mnittee of the county. This Committee was formed in igii, on the 
iation of the Hon. WiUet M. Hays, Assistant Secretary of the United 
tes Department of Agriculture, with the expressly declared aim of mak- 
Montgomery County “ the model rural county of the United States ”. 
I Committee, at that time, consisted of 53 representative man and women 
ded from 17 centres throughout the county. Its first official act was 
Bake arjangements for this survey, which, it was intended, should 
lish accurate information concerning the prevailii^ economic, social, 
cahonal and religious conditions in the county, and guide the Committee 
bwork of organized development. The actual work of investigation 
' carried out by Dr Warren«H. Wilson assisted by two field invest- 
:ms. 

Montgomery County lies along the Potomac River, and is bounded in 
by the DStrict of Columbia and in part by the State of Virginia. Its 
won is economically convenient. The land is high, in some parts hilly, 
be scenery is attractive and picturesque. Agriculture in the county, 
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now dqiends for success on systematic fertilizing combined with cai^j, 
studied crop rotation. When the soil was vir^ the chief crops were o 
and tobacco, and, as is usual in pioneer farming, these crops were grj 
year after year until the soil was exhausted. A period of depression 
lowed ; population moved south and west ; and about 1840 the tottj 
of the county had reached a very low ebb indeed. Better farmii^ mjd, 
were introduced about 1845 by members of the Society of Friends in 
Sandy Spring neighbourhood, which has continued, down to the pijj 
day, to enjoy the distinction of being the best organized and most j 
gressive rural district in the county. Gradually the fertility ot the 
returned, and with renewed fertility came population and prosper 
Between 1800 and 1840 there had been a net decrease in population of i.) 
but in the four decades after 1840 there was a net increase of 55 %, 

The soil is well adapted to corn, wheat and forage crops, supplemet 
in certain districts by oats, rye, tobacco, potatoes, garden vegetal 
small fruits and apples. Over 90 % of the population are directly or ii 
rectly dependent upon agriculture for their Imng. 

(c) Tennessee. 

Gibson County was selected as representative of the conditions 
West Tennessee. It is in the northwestern corner of the State, separa 
from the Mississippi River by only one county, and from the State of J 
tucky by one county. Its fertile alluvial soil is suitable for widely fa 
fied farming. The county had once valuable forests, but nine-tenths 
the timber has been cut down and the remainder is badly cared for. T1 
are no mineral resources. There are about 11,000 negroes in the cou 
forming 28 % of the population. Every part of the county was visita 
an investigator. In each district he called first on some especially » 
informed person, and from him obtained such general information as co 
be given from actual knowle^e. This was checked by constant refeie 
to published rep.irts and county records. The investigator afteiwa 
visited twenty or thirty families in each neighbourhood and made detai 
inquiries. These methods were supplemented, and their results ched 
by the method of “ sample plots Certain neighbourhoods, each form 
one “ sample plot ”, were sdected for intensive study. In all, 21 of tt 
plots were studied, forming 9.1 % of the total area of the county and 
eluding 607 families. 


§ 2. The restjets of the survey dj new york state. 


In Tompkins County, N. Y., returns were secured from 983 ta® 
the townships of Ithaca, Dryden, Danby and Lansing. AftM elunim 
those for which the records were incomplete, and those occupied by p® 
whose chief occupation was other than farming, there were left 615 
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by oTfneis, and 154 operated by tenants, ao of whom rented addi- 

land. 


(a) Type and Size of Farms. 


jl the farms are typical American “ family farms” on which the 
B and their do the major part of the work. The average 

S farms operated by owners is 103 acres ; that of farms operated bv 
ts is 127 acres- The variation in size of farms may be shown in the 
of a Table. 


Tabi,K I. — Size of Farm. 


ifl ACMt 

Opemted by Omen 

Opoaled by Tcoante 

NtuDbei of 
Fantu 

Per cent d tbe 
Total Number 

Numba of 
Penns 

Pet cent of the 
Total Number 



% 


% 

or Itss 

30 

.5 

2 


■ 60 1 • • ‘ • 

1 08 

l« 

6 

4 

• 100 

214 

37 

50 

32 

* 15^ ,««««< 

M 3 

^4 

^3 

42 

* 200 1 ■ • 4 « • 

57 

10 

21 

12 

200 

34 

6 

11 

7 

Total . . . 

586 

iOO 

153 

IOO 


will be seen that 60 % of the owners, and 37 % of the tenants, are 
mg farms of less than 100 acres. The size of farms is increasing, 
le number of farttm decreasing. Small farms are relatively at a dis- 
tage with respect to cost of labour, cost of horse labour, and the use 
ihine^, A large part of the work on a farm cannot be done econ- 
fy without at least two men, and many of the smaller farms cannot 
I farm labourer profitably employed. Three or four horses at least 
icessary for the efficient employment of modem farm machinery, 
rms of from 151 to 200 acres are the smallest that have an averse of 
orses per farm. 

te movement towards large* farms has resulted in the abandoning of a 
nmber of farm buildings, and this in turn has given rise to the talk 
” farms. The fact is that the farm dwelling houses were built 
6 eta 8f farm machinery when more men per acre were needed, 
'iiss are no longer occupied, but the land is nearly all rented by neigh- 
® tanners for hay or pasture. 
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(b) Forms of Tenure. 

In the entire county, 68 % of the farms were operated by own 
8 % by owners who rented aditional land ; and 24 % by tenants, j 
than 34 % of the area is rented, because tenant fa^ are on the ava 
larger than owned farms. In the four townships surveyed the farms r 
hdd as shown in the foUowii^ Table. 

Tabi,e II. — Forms of Tenure. 



Number 

Pet COIL 


o< Fanu 

or Tc4al 


523 

63% 

Owners who rent additional land 

99 

10 

Owners who live on the farm, but have all or most of 



the crops grown on shares 

74 

8 


151 

15 

Tenants who rent farms of more than one landlord . . 

35 

4 


(c) Classes of Tenants. 

In the four townships, 19 % of the tenants paid cash rent; 6 % 
a share of the crops ; and 75 % gave a share of all, or nearly all, the rece 
i :rln the first case the landlord furnishes the farm and pays for all ei 
siv^improvements and repairs, and usually pays the taxes. The ave 
rent was $ 1.88 per acre or | 2.66 per tillable acre. 

KiWhere the crops are shared, the landlord, in addition to paying f« 
p£MS, usually furtushes grass and clover seed, and pays half the thresl 
hay-ptessir^ and fertilizer bills. In return he receives half the ci 
Many variations occur as a result of bargaining. The lanfflord usi 
shares the cost of feed for the horses, and the tenant is sometimes aUo 
to keep a cow or two and feed it from undivided hay. When rea 
instead of crops are shared, the landlord, in addition, usually fnn» 
half of all seed, and half of all stock except horses. The tenant m 
all labour, including horses and machinery. The crop yields on ta 
farms were found to be practically the same as on owned farms. 

Twenty-three per cent of the landlord are farmers, and ® per^ 
retired farmers. Parms’are nearly always rented for ona year pm 
but the average lei^ of tenancy is between four and five yeais.^ 
cash tenants made an averse labour income almost twice m 
average of those who shared the receipts with the landlords. Lanfli 
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cash t^ts mde 5.2 per cent interest, while those who tented for 
the rweipts a«de 9.2 per cent, though the latter of course gSe a 
aetable amount of attention to the farm and assume more rfek 


(d) Average Capital and Profits. 

The foUowii^ table gives a summary of the chief facts ascertained bv 
itiivey. ^ 


Table in. — Average Capital and Profits. 


Dber of farms 


tigi captal 

lagc receipts 

age expeoses 

a income 

rest at 3 per cent 

HOC trom unpaid labour 

le of unpaid labour except farmer’s . 

JUT income 

Herd’s per cent 


Opemtal 

bj 

Ovum 

Opoited bj TaMAto 

Tenant 

Xiaadlofd 

O15 

134 

135 

doUxn 

doUan 

dolkn 

5.527 

1,281 

5.242 

1,146 

814 

573 

389 

340 

138 

757 

474 

435 

276 

64 

— 

481 

410 

— 

58 

3 * 

- 

423 

379 


* 


8.3% 


The figures refer to the year from April ist, 1907, to March 31st, 1908, 
iod of good crops and good prices. 

Receipts exceeded expenses by $ 757. This sum represente interest 
ipital, the labour income of members of the family, and the farmer’s 
labour income — the actual money return which he receives for one 
s labour on the farm. Subtractii^ { 276 for interest at 5 per cent, 
1 58 for the value of the labour performed by members of the family, 
MaindCT, 1 423, is the farmer's labour income, where he owns his farm. 
abouT income of tenants averaged $ 379. In addition, each farmer 
of a house and such»producte for his own consumption as were 
aei by the farm. 

file w^es^usnally paid to a farm hand in the district are from $ 30 ■ 
350 with house rent, garden, wood and milk. The conclusion arrived 
c report of the survey is that rot%hly one-third of all the farmers 
■ than hired men, one-third made about the same as hired men, 





and one-third made more than hired men. “ It is evident ", says thj 
port, “ that farmers did not recmve more than their share of the piojpj 
of the country". 


(e) Relation of Capital to Profits. 

Owners with a capital of less than $ 4,000 did not earn as much 
hired man. The need for increased capital is shown by the following Sg 


Table IV. — Relation of Capital to Profits. 


Cftpital 

Nnmba of PAims 

Ubour iBQiiu 

Dotlata 


DoUari 

2,000 or less 

36 

192 

2,001 to -1, 000 

200 

240 

4,001 a 6,000 

183 

399 

6,001 » 8,000 

94 

53 « 

8,001 » 10,000 

15 

639 

10,001 » 15,000 

44 

870 

Over 15,000 

13 

1,164 


The capital on tenant farms has practically the same distributii 
that on farms operated by owners. For both classes together, on 769 1 
surveyed, the average distribution was ; real estate 73 %» stock l 
machinery and tools 7 %, feedstufls and seed 2 %, produce i %, cash 
The report notes the shortage of capital as one of the weakest p 
in farming in the county. The majority of farmers start with little ( 
capital. The usual steps to ownership of a farm are to work first 
hired labourer, then as a tenant, and finally to acquire a farm, 
mortgage for the bulk of the purchase price. In many cases it woolo 
paid farmers better to work longer as labourers and tenants. Acco 
to the report, a few farmers have money in the bank or investw ra 
enterprises, that would be much better employed, on the farm , a” 
farmers could wisely increase their income by raising money on 
and investing it in better stock or additional machinery. A ^ 
time the system of making farm loans is unsatisfactory. arm 
worth twiceasmuch as the adjoining one, yet the loans which eat 
on them may be nearly equal. 
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§ 3- The survey in Maryland, 


The lesiU^f the Maryland survey as far as they relate to sire of farms 
I foi® "dimt of companson with the results of the sui^ 

New York State U^ortnnately the survey in Maryland yielded ver^ 

lemfonnation as to the a verage labour income of the fanner or the a^ 
e amount of capi^tal employed, and it is not advisable to quote inform- 
,n which refers to a few farms only. 


(a) Number md Size 0/ Farms. 

There are 2,432 farms in Montgomery County, of which 8s 7 V are 
rated by white, and 14.3 % by negro farmers. The average size of farms 
.hout 112 acres. Ill 1900, the average was 136 acres, and there were 
■fewer farms._ The increase of the market-garden type of fanning the 
iculty of obtaining efficient labour, and the increased cost of land are 
jB as the reasons for the reduction in the size of the average farm Thirty- 
e per cent of all the farms have less than 50 acres, but the farms occupied 
negro farmers are as a rule much smaller, 69.3 per cent of them con^st- 
of 19 acres or less. There is practically no speculation in land for farm- 
purposes, all the farms being regarded primarily as homes. 


(b) Forms of Tenure. 

Of all farms surveyed, 73.4 per cent were operated by those who own 
land in whole or in part ; and 21.4 per cent by tenants. A few farms 
enot reported upon under this head. The farms operated by owners, 
Bgh forming more than 75 per cent of the total number, represent only 
per cent of the total area. Owners, that is to say, were operating a 
:fi larger proportion of small farms than of large ones. Of the farms 
9 acres or less, 88.6 per cent ate operated by owners. Tenancy has in- 
is^ 6.2 per cent since 1890, a change which the report describes as 
Mange in the wrong direction ". More than half the farms, represent- 
mnsiderably more than half the total acreage, have changed hands 
eat least during the last ten years. For owned forms, the average term 
ccupancyis 15 years j for rented forms, the average tenancy is 4 >ears. 

' draws the following inference ; “ One fourth of the entire pop- 
shifting, a fact which must necessarily hamper all efiorts 
ara the betterment of rural life conditions 

e ^ ^ farms operated by owners are free from mort- 

ebt. average amount of mortgage debt reported was about 
t of the land and buildings mortgag^. In connection 

^ proportion of tenants to owners, and of mortgaged farms to un- 
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moitgiged farms, the age of the farmers is interesting. The pejcjj 
of farmers who are tenants, decreases from 64 % in the first age gj, 
(under 25), to only 7 %in the highest age group, (over 64). The pro;^ 
of farmers who own farms free from mortgageindebtedness increases tbc 
the age groups. In the first group, (under 25), only ra % have uamoitg 
farms ; in the highest group, (over &4), the percentage is 67. 


(c) Co-operative Associations. 

Farmers’ business and social organizations are fairly well lepiesj 
in Montgomery County. There ate three branches of the Grange auij 
Farmers’ Qubs in difierent districts, an annual Farmers’ Convention, a 
County Fait Association which or^nizes the annual Fair. There are 
three co-operative associations which are more strictly business orga 
tions. 

(1) TAe Tobacco Growers Association. This is an association ai 
growers in Montgomery County and threeadjoining counties. It encou 
improved methods of production, honesty in packing, and careful grj 
of the product. Through improved methods of cultivation it has n 
doubled the production ; and by gaining the confidence of buyers, i 
greatly increased the price obtained by members. 

(2) The Milk Producers’ Association of Maryland, Virginia am 
District of Columbia. This association represents some 20,000 dairyco 
which numbers two-fifths are owned in Montgomery County. Its 
consists in promoting better le^lation in the interests of the industi; 
in giving instruction in the best methods of handling the herds and ma 
ing the milk. 

(3) The Sandy Spring Fruit Growers’ Association. The Sandy S 
district we have already noted as a neigbourhood in which all fon 
social and economic organization are relatively well developed . 'The 
Growers’ Association is of recent formation, but is significant in tl 
is strictly a business association which intends to secure uniform pa 
of the fruit, open up and develop markets, and act as a co-operatives 
agency. It was formed with twenty- six members owning some 1 
trees. 

In addition to these there is the Mutual Fire Insurance Compaj 
Montgomery County, founded in 1848. On December ist, 1911, ti'® 
of the risks in force amounted to $ 16,250,000, the additional risks acc 
during the year amounting to 1275,000. 


§ 4. Rurai, conditions in Tennessee, 


The information relating to Gibson County, Tennessee, may b* 
marized under the headings already adopted for the other surveys, 
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(a) Type and Siu of Farm. 

Gibson CJounty has never had large plantations t, . 

eB. and stilUemains by far the most important cashS^ pr^LSlS 
jttil value being nearly five times that of any other crop 
small fa^ where the whole family work together in the 

„kin the tortonfieldsisdoneby hand. el^acJ^o c^tt S 

ssidered an average crop for one man. The treatment of the la^“f 
proyingandm^y acres ®ce exhausted, have been rendered prodnrtw 
nn largely by the^e of clover, and are once more yielding coSon. ^ 

The vanations m size of 402 farms surveyed is shown in Table V The 

ms referred to are all operated by the owners. 

TABI.E V. Size of Farms: Gibson County, Tennessee. 



The average area of these farms is 80 aaes, which is considerably less 
m the average for either Maryland or Kew York. Ary change afiecting 
:size of farms, or the proportion of tenants to owners, would be reflected 
le slowly in West Tennessee than in the other districts surveyed, as there 
® movement of the farm population. Out of 517 families.it was found 
t only 19, or 3.6 per cent, had moved in from outside of West Tennessee, 
■chcallythe whole population consists of native Scutheniers. 

{bf Forms of Tenure. 

hi the (punty, 70 per cent of the farms are operated by their otocts, 
“e are three grades of tenant farmers, distinguished by the amount of 
^dence and responsibility enjoyed. The tenant of the lowest class 
“6 share-cropper " who has no capital and works with tools, horses and 
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seed provided by the landlord. The land is generally under the 4 
supervision of the owner, and the tenants are virtually hired men who! 
paid in produce instead of cash. Most of the croppers are negroes culti J 
ing from 20 to 30 acres. 

Above this class come the “share-tenants " or “renters ” who own th 
own tools and horses, and pay to the landlord one-third of the com and » 
fourth (rf the cotton . The highest class is formed by the tenants who r 
cash, and work the farms on their own responsibility. They pay an aver 
rent throughout the county of about 4 dollars an acre. Table VI sh 
the percentage of white farmers and of negroes engaged in farming in 
class. 


Table VI — Forms of Tenure : Gibson County, Tmessee. 



Far Colt of Total 

Omb of Fanncn 

White 

Nepo 

Owners 

So.i 

32.7 

Cash-tenants 

7-3 

IV, 7 

Share -tenants 

5-6 

20.1 

Share^oppers 

5.6 

32.1 


The small percentage unaccounted for in each case is made up of hi: 
labourers, of whom there were only 10 on the 571 farms surveyed. 

The total amount of land owned by whites is 34,403 acres ; by negr 
2,184 acres. 


(c) Farmers’ Organizations. 

The farmers in the county, in common with the cotton growers thioii 
out the whole of the producing area , feel the need for organization, witho 
apparently, being able to find a form of association which will achieves 
real success. 

In the autunm of 1911, when the survey was made, the price oSa 
for cotton was exceptionally low, a bale, which the year before had s 
for 1 75, selhng for only $ 45 ; and many of Ihe farmers were holding 4 
cotton in the hope of Ugher prices. Much of this cotton was lying i”* 
open, eiqposed to rain and dust, inevitably deteriorating inajualty ' 
Farmers’ Union was organized primarily in the interests of cotton grow* 
and at one time had a large number of local associations in Gibson Ort 
and owned two co-operative cotton-gins. The Union has since lost m 
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,(iB hold on the and of morethan 30 local unions in esistenco, w 

reals ago, 13 are now dissolved while one of the cottrm-(ri«c w ? ^ 

^ Union, however, is still socially and morally a forced the^o™^ ' 

Another large section of the farmers — the “ county, 

soall fruite - have met with discouraging resL in'to^^rto 
conduct a co-operative agency under the name of the 
Prtit Growers' .^odation. In their case the difficult 
,te opposition of independent dealers and the disloyalty of t^mlte 

(d) The Rural Exodus. 

The inv^ti^tom arrived at the conclusion that.in Gibson County 
,he movement into the to^s involves no excessive drain upon the coi^^ 
„ei^touthoods.aily 47 farm owners, or 9.1 percentof the totalnumbe7 
tod left far^ wthin the last ten years. Of these, 26 had gone into tor^ 
,hile 21 had tak^ farms m oth« places, only four out of the 21 leaving the 
Mty. Out of the 26 who sought the towns, 10 left their farms on account 
,f advancing years, while most of the others engaged in some form of trad 

ng. It IS repeatedly noted in the survey that the number of stores and 

ie proportion of the population employed in them, is excessive Most 
jfthose who moveinto the towns go into business, although there are already 
nore retail traders than are necessay. The result is the inevitable failure 
)f many who make the venture, and, what is more serious a constant 
Msdirection of abiUty and energy, with much economic loss in consequence. 

That there is in the county no marked tendency to desert the farms for 
he towns is proved by a comparisonbetween the number of persons engaged 
iithediflerent occupations and the number of boys brought up on farms 
iho enter these occupations. Out of the total population 74 4 per cent 
ire dependent upon agnculture ; out of 200 farm boys it was foimd that 145, 
ir 72,5 per cent had become farmers, and at the time of the survey, were 
letween the ages of twenty and thirty, and had lived for at least ten’years 
n the neighbourhood in which they were farming. 


* 

♦ * 


A comparison of the reports of these surveys suggests some general 
tacts for consideration. 

i hi tlje fcst place, it i s evident that the making of a survey of any real 
' * difficult and laborious undertaking, which can only be carried 
tell by persons with sorfte scientific training for the work. The first 
^ obtained even by the specialists in charge of the Cornell Agricult- 
^Uege survey work, were discarded as unsatisfactory, and before good 
Is could be obtained, enumerators had to be trained, although the work 
Cffleration would appear to be comparatively simple and easy. Em- 
® IS laid, too, on the importance of limiting the scope of a survey, and 
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conceatiating attention on the pioWem ol sectning leliable results . ' 

trustworthy information on a few points is a valuable contribution to (jj,, 
notnic or social science ; vague, carelessly collected infonnatior. on a 
number of subjects is worse than valueless. 

Again, it would obviously be a great advantage if the difierent insti, 
tutions or private persons who, for one reason or aiiother undeuah 
survey work, were to confer with one another and decide upon catjjj 
leading principles to be observed in the work, or upon the classifications t( 

be adopted. By this means the results obtained would admit of comparisot 
and, when surveys were made in the same district by different people, eac] 
survey would serve to verify or check the results of the others. Thijj, 
a consideration of importance at the present moment in the Urated States 
where a large number of widely difierent institutions and oiganiz ations.bot] 
public and private, are embarking on schemes for the betterment of coimti] 
life. It is tmivetsally admitted that a careful survey is a necessary prefimi 
nary to any such scheme of constructive reform. 
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§ I. Historical Introduction 


The great work of land reform in Russia was begun in rgob, but only 
lent years has it been developed in accordance with a clear conception 
i objects. In its origin it is connected with the memorable law of 
for the abolition of serfdom. The new land reforms are in fact 
the crown of the celebrated work of emancipation undertaken by 
mperor Alexander II, adding to the personal emancipation obtained 
ie peasants at that date, the liberation of real estate, that is of 
soil. And therefore we cannot appreciate in its lull extent the 
ing of the new Russian land reforms, without a complete idea of the 
t of emancipation in 1861, its consequences and its defects, 
kant of space we must limit ourselves to as concise as possible an ac- 
K of the first period, only dwelling on the facts of greatest importance 
lost intimately connected with the or^n of the new land laws, that 
oay help us to an understanding of the following sections. 

For greater clearness, let us begin at once by defining the limits of 
oiy and the subjects with which we shall deal in the following sec- 
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Save for ezoeptions we shall expressly mention, we shall (Jej] 
all the classes of peasants existing in the sphere of application of t? 
land reforms, that is, aU Russia in Europe, except Poland, the three 
ic Provinces and Orenburg ; altogether 47 Governments of Rnssjj 
Europe, to which is sometimes added the Government of Stavropol, 
used to form part of the Caucasus and was only afterwards incorporated j 
Russia in Europe. 

The peasants are divided into three chief classes, namely ; thosj « 
the State lands, whom we shall call for brevity, peasants of tlu dommss 
the former serfs of private proprietors and country nobles, whom we shaf 
call feudal peasants ; lastly, the peasants dependent on the office for th 
administration of the landed estates of the Imperial family, for whoa » 
have created the expression Crown peasants. To these classes we add tha 
less important of colonists andcossacks, of which we shall only speak f 
a few exceptional cases. 

The emancipation of the peasants of the Crown was realised in accord 
ance with the Ukase of June 20th., 1858 and that of August 26th., ijjj 
The emancipation of the feudal peasants was proclaimed in the celebrate 
manifesto of Eebruary 19th., 1861, while serfdom on the domains was aW 
ished by the Ukase of January 18th., 1861 (i). 

Yet the rules governing Ae allotment of land and the conditions ft 
its possession after emancipation by the Crown peasants, were oil 
issued on June 26th., 1863, and those applicable to the case of tl 
peasants of the domains only on November 24th., 1866 ; the conespondii 
law to meet the case of the feudal peasants was promulgated simdtji 
eously with the issue of the manifesto of February 19th. 1891, inwliic 
their emancipation was proclaimed. 

In virtue of these laws, the peasants only acquired the right to cho« 
between the hereditary possession of certain lots of land— nearly cj 
responding with the farms the usufruct of which they had pennon 
enjoyed — and the right to purchase, as we shall see hereafter, indi 
definite conditions of payment, the lots necessary for their snstenaacc (! 

Together with the general laws, regulations were issued defining tl 
sixe of the parcels, of which the peasants had thus acquired the rigl 
of possession (and eventually of purchase), as also of the amount of tie d 
nual instalments and the rent. The provisions in these regulations diSen 
considerably according to the region and the class of peasants. A single gei 


p) On that day the law was promnlgated by virtue of which the peasants of the dtffl 
were subjected to the same legal provimons as the feudal peasants. The uhase aetae 
the rules for the distribution of the land among the peasants of the domains was prom# 
onjannaiy 2Sth.,x863, while the final law tm the possesion of land by the peasants sastt 
published on November 24th., 1866. See Khodsky : Zmtia umludielets (The Soil sd 
Farmerl. St Petersburg, 1891, Vol, n. page, 179. 

{2) The relatiou existing between the ancient land holders and their former serfc, 
suit of the law on the abolition of serfdom, is similar to that of the *' LassiUn ” in Gennasfij 
that of the “ Arvefaeste ” in Demnarh. 
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i principle was common to all, namely: that the peasants should he 
ted an area of land nearly equal to that they had tW Hi . 

I, date of their emancipation. It cannot S dStdt tfd ^ 
pee the objert of the law was attained in the various regio^^ 

f land and the annuities to be paid m the same 
lecalculated (except forthe provinces of theNorth West and South 

ts in the rural communes, without regard to ace The t 

. populafaon of 1858. where they appeared under the designation of 
doucha . In communes where collective propel stiU oiJ 
led there was assigned to each commune, as many Zdil (plot! rf 
,jnd) (I) as there were males registered in it at the 1858 cens^ 

The provision m the regulations of 1861 regarding the area of the 
iiel have exercised a direct and very considerable influence on land re- 
justment in Russia. In 47 Governments the total areaisabout4 400 000 
fans., of which, however, almost one half is represented by State’for- 
s in the north and north east regions. Out of about 20,000,000 sq kms 
merly belonging exclusively to the State, the Church or lauded 
iprietors, 1,300,000 sq. kms. were assigned to the various classes of 
isaats amongst whom they are distributed as follows : 


Table 1 * — DiStHbuHon of Nudi^ ” Lufid .* 


daas d Peaiatits 

Numbet 

of 

Com tn uses 

Male 

Population (a) 

Dcctatines 
(1.09 ha.) 

idal Peasants 

9 f .475 

10,050,200 

33.755.759 

isaats of the Domains . 

36.723 

9,643,606 

57,130,141 

nm Peasants 

5,527 

900,486 

4.333.261 

ier Peasants 

5.900 

1,801,777 

21.635,694 

Total . . . 

139.625 

22,396,069 

116,854,855 


In way, about 70,000,000 deciatines remained to the nobles and 
vate individuals. I^ater on, also a considerable part of these was sold 
peasants independently of the law on the abolition of serfdom, so that in 


(i) n»e tom nadiel does not proporly speaking sigmfjr M, {dcUa), but may be derived from 
didit (distribute), whence likewise, comes the piridid, that is the new distribution of 
land penodJcally by the rural communes among the peasant families. These new 
WBs do*not oirrespond with the institution called in Germany SpaUaiteilun^ or 
Udski/tnin?. in. Denmark; in France). 'Haat institution is called 

jtwlAKtffrofcfw) (land organization) and forms the principal object of this study. 
douchi in 1&58. 
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1905 the landed property of the nobles was ho more than 50,000,000 j, 
ctatines. 

If we calculate exactly the area of the peasants' land in the 47 
ments we are particularly considering, and compare it with the tot 
area possessed by them in 1877 and 1905, we get the following resold 


Tabib IL — Area of Peasarits' Land in Russia in Europe 


Tcan 


(Dedatloa) Qxclo^g tbe time Baltic 
FioiriBcea aod Ore^urg and ioclud* 
fog tbe Pxovinoe ot Stavropol (x86o). 


Nadiel 


Z,and Bought 
Peasants ( 2 ) 


iDcladliog the three Baltic PrmJ 
md QtmbiHg and 
Province ct Stavtt^ (i88<^ 


Nadiel ■ . lAnd Bon# 

_ by Pniuiti[, 


1877 . . . 

1905 • • • 


106,224,205 

118,156,870 


3.779.492 

16,390,695 


111,628,506 3,7853, 

123,182,810 16,810, 1) 


In 1905 this land was divided among r2,ooo,ooo families of peasant 
which gives an average of about 10 deciatines for the nadiel belongii 
to a farm. 'The average for all the land held by peasants is about it 1 
datines. 

But the areas of the peasants’ lots vary considerably in the dijj 
ent regions ; the smallest are met with in South West and little Rusal 
where the nadiel lots are only from 4 to 7 dedatines per farm ; theyii 
largest in the East, where they sometimes exceed 20 dedatines in ara 
There is generally to be observed a gradual increase in the area of the s 
diet lots as we pass from the South to the North and East. 

By far the great majority of the nadiel land, or about 84 % is subjn 
to the r^me of collective possession by the mir, while only 16 % is U 
individually. In the case of the mir, the peasant’s individual possession 
limited to the area of the habitation, the rest belonging to the commiai 
But in the other case each individual peasant possesses definite paid 
of land for cultivation, and he has also the permanent possession of f oie^ ai 
meadow lots. From the point of view of the law, the very complicat 
conditions for possession and ownership by the peasants belonging 
the mir might as a general rule be summarised as follows : up to the pn 
lication of the laws of 1881-1886, the rural communes were dependent 1 
the large land owners or the State and every peasant belonging to the* 
was, as it were, an hereditary tenant farmer in his commune ; since iM 
1886 the rural co mm unes have been obliged to purchase the land and ha 
have become proprietors of the nadiel land ; the peasants have acq® 
(by distribution of the nadiel land belongmg to the mir) the heiedi 
ownership of separate parcels of varying size. 


(i) The purchase of lots of mote than lOO deciatines is considered as made bJ P* 
not of the peasant class. For this reason vre do not take account of snch lots here. 
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In fetum f<rf the nadkl received the Dea5«.ntc * 

,ok) generallrih proportion to the area o^r YetZ^!i‘’1 
nit of the various provisions in regard to the annidi-i^ 

.factthat It was possible for them toUberate thAm affected by 

0 having to pay these annuities (which in the case of th T ^ 
oa serfs of the large landowners varied on ramie 

ibles per deciatine), by a single payment of an ami ^ ^ 

1 16 Vs annuities. The pern?, Shi 

dkg. In other words, the peasants conld purchase torn the n” f ® 

h his consent the land allotted to them at a nrire u- 1, 
considerable variations according 171 I ' 

.nal payments (oirok). was gener^y hflrranfsorL^rrr 
iatine, or between 45 and 130 frs. the hectare ThLe r, ^ 1, 
hied the pedant to pass from the condition of a tenant 12 

to, even ^ conditionally to the consent of the landowner conceit 
e, on the other hand, favoured by the fact that, by the law for the aboh 
1 of serfdom, the State granted the peasants loans up to 75 Id 8^ y 
he purcha^ pnce of the land. Generally, in case of purchase of land 
peasants, the amount advanced as a loan by the State was paid to 

^ wf' J f - price wL paid 

.tly by the ^asante in instdments. Yet when the request for purchase 
mated from the landowner, he lost the right to that part of the purchase 
e (20 or 25 %) to be paid directly by the peasants. As is natural the 
sants had in every case to pay their debt to the State ; this payment was 
Jein 49 annual instalments (interest and sinking fund) at the rateofb »/ 
ann. on the amount of the capital paid to the landowner for the pur- 
se, As we have said above, this purchase became compulsory after 
laws of 1881-1886. 


The total amount of the instalments to be paid to the State by the 
leitoef classes of peasants (former serfs of the domains, of the Crown and 
helaige landowners) was about roo.ooo.ooo roubles. If we add the 
mt to be paid for the remaining fifth of the purchase price of the land, 
ping in mind what has been said above about the conditions of payment, 
see that the lots, which altogether represent an area of 100,000,000 
tares (that is about three times the area of arable land in Germany 
ttarty five times that in Denmark), were sold for 2,000,000,000 
average rate of 30 fr. the hectare. 

According to the laws of the years 1861-66, the membeis of the mral 
nnnnes (mir) were responsible collectively for the payment of the var- 
1 instalments. 

In this way, the peasants liberated from serfdom became in fact 
® ent on the mir. This dependence was further increased by the 
onty conferred on the Mir as a public organization, together with other 
' , . Mother step in this direction was accomplished by a law of 1886, 
ft which was to prevent the excessive subdivision of the soil 
? tho dividing of the lots among the peasant families to a constantly 
® extent, and also by two laws of 1893. The first of these (of 
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8th./20th. June) provided that lots belonging to any of the peasants oi a 
mir could imly be modified by means of the general readjustments ^tlj 
took place from time to time. Yet even these readjustments could oj 
be made at intervals of twelve years. The second law (of I4th./26th. Doa 
ber) limited the right of the mirto sell the nadiel and abrogated the impo 
ant § 165 of the law of 1861 by which the peasant acquired from the « 
the right of full ownership of tte parcel allotted to him when he had ot 
for all paid the capitalised value of the annuities due to the former prop 
etor, for which the members of the mir were collectively responsible. 

Afterwards it was seen that, by these provisions, the mir had h 
virtually transformed into an institution of permanent character ; while, 
the other hand, in the first law, it was probably intended to terminate) 
right of tutdage exercised by the rural commune over the peasants wl 
they had entirely paid off their debt to the State, that is, within the masi 
11m term of 49 years. In conformity with this intention, the impom 
law of March 12th., 1905 was promulgated, abrogating the collect 
liability of the members of the mir for the annuities not paid. In thisw 
the road was opened for the complete independence of the peasants of 1 
mir. Another step in this direction was taken in the Imperial manile 
of November 3rd./i6th., 1905. By this manifesto the State renounces 
right not only to all future annual instalments, but also to the am 
due on the mdiel since 1861, 1886 and 1883, m conformity with 
conditions for purchase of the same. In other words, the Russian Sts 
from January 1st, 1907, renounced all its rights to the amounts wh 
in successive years should have been paid to it by the peasants for 1 
purchase of their lots ; the State thus renouncing its right to payment 
these annuities has liberated all three classes of peasants from a d! 
the capitalised value of which at that moment exceeded 1,500,000,1 
roubles or 4,000,000,000 frs. 

The attentive reader will have observed that this amount is 
much less than that given at the beginning of this article as the capitali 
value of the annuities due from the peasants for purchase of the nai 
land, at the moment of their emancipation. It is natural, therefore, to enqi 
how, in spite of the annuities paid during a long series of years (especi 
after the years 1861-63, 1866 and 1886), this debt had harffly decreased at 

This singular condition of things is to be explained by the i 
that, in consequence of continual delays of payment, the annuities 
arrear were added to the principal due, and, as a general rule, the kta 
to be paid was calculated on the total thus obtained. We must 
remember that of the annuities corresponding to about 6 % of tte capi' 
ised debt, about y* or %, or on an avera|e a tenth part of the airf' 
themselves, had to serve for the sinking fund. In this way it s^ceo 
payment of only g th. or 1/1, th. of the total annuities to be delay , id ® 
that no sinking fund payment should be made, the part of the ^ 
only serving for interest on capital. On the other hand, theRu^iauOo^^ 
ment imder various circumstances and by various laws, on 
not dwell, had already exempted the peasants from payment 01 a* 
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, lad granted delays of payment without asking inter«f 
^ on January ist., 1906, according to the nffi^'ai a * Peasants' 

Bieral Management of Agriculture in a pubHcation erndtl!^ 

Rossfl Credit in Russia) (i). is shown in «. f Eredit 

uiE III — Total Debt of the Peasants in iqo 6 in tu, a 4 
Land, in accordance with the Conditions of Pmchaseini, v 
i 8«6 in millions of Roubles) (he Years 1866 and 


Debt and Payments towards 
its BitinctloD 


Total Itortgage Credit of the State on 


from this account deduct : 

I. General Payments towards Extinc- 
oIDebt 


2, Spedal Payments 

3, Payments for Ertinctiou of Debt 

in Terms of the JUws of Decern* 
ber a8th., i88i and February 21st. 
1884, 

4, Arrears of Instalments Remitted 

5, Arreas of Debt Remitted .... 

6, Other Amounts Cancelled . , , , 

Total Deductions . . . 
Balance of Debt in igo6 . , . 


ot ItiiMnts 

Total 

1 Peasaota 
: of the 

I Uotoaios 

1 

Former Serfs 
of Private 
I.afidottiieT8 

Peasants 
of the 
Crown 

1,060.09 

899.72 

51.23 

2,011.04 

1.26 

5-4' 

0.50 

717 

7-99 

2515 

1.74 

33.88 

0.00 

184.88 

0.00 

184,88 

33-64 

23-16 

2-43 

59.23 

6 i -47 

9.67 

0.27 

71.41 

11.65 

6.78 

0.32 

23.75 

I2I.0I 

254.05 

5.26 

380.32 

939.08 

645.67 

45-97 

1,630.72 


Tliis debt, enormous in itself, if not so in proportion to the number of 
remitted to the peasants ; so that if we can speak of concess- 

0 mi^ns made to the peasants in other States, here we must speak 
ousands of millions. This fact alone will show that modem Russia 
^nously entered on a course of land reform with the firm intention 
a cally improving the condition of the peasants. 

et previous reforms, jis also the later legislative provisions con- 
■ withthem, had for their main object, as we have seen, only the reg- 
^ f ^ j relations between the communes and peasants on the 
and*the former landowners and the State on the other. But all 

1 Credit in Russia published by the General Management of Agriailture, St. 

, ^8. 1910. p. 25, 
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that concerns the rigr^tinn, ol tiie posses^on'flf the S^; and the coi 
^tions of fanning within the commune, as aisQ the d^^^pment ot ti 
^tire economic & of the peasants was enfirdlx. tott^ed to the »,( 
The economic dependence of the peasant on tj»e coihmunity becj„, 
more marked as a result of the rapid increase of the pop^tion(t) ^ 
especially through want of a reasonable system of readjustment of j 
peasants’ farms, and a suitable law on inheritance, very soon becaj 
insupportable. In view of the iterance prevailing among the peasam 
the mir hardly ever concerned itself with the technical side of agrio 
ture ; it strictly followed the principle of justice, in accordance with wlii 
lots of land should be assigned, if possible of equal value, to each aeml 
of the commune, that is to each family, aceor(hng to the number of adii 
composing it. 

The area of the Russian rural communes is generahy very extensi 
and includes several villages, each of which in its turn includes huadta 
in the Eastern provinces even thousands, of farms. When we consider tt 
the peasants' lots are not too small, as is generally Stated, in compaiis 
with those in Western Europe, but on the contrary, are rather large, (av( 
aging, that is, 12 ha. of nadid land) we see that the land belonging 
a commune must cover a very considerable area. 

The mir to make up for the inequality of conditions due to the dire 
ity of the soil in areas of such extent, allots to each family parcels of cvi 
kind of soil in every position, (that is relativdy to the distance front 
village, from streams of water etc). To thissysem of dstributionitisduetl 
in Russia there is hardly a vill^e where the land bdonpng to a familj 
peasants does not consist of at least twenty fractions ; in many villai 
the land of one family is composed of 50, 80 and even 100 pieces. I 
lots on the confines of the communal territory are sometimes five, ten a 
fifteen kilometres from the farmhouse; the distance is even greater inco 
munes in which the nadid land of various villages is not kept separate. II 
a large part of the land, owing to the imperfect means of coimunicatii 
(it . being difficult to open roads in these circumstances) is insuicien 
cultivated. Particularly the' transport of manure, in itself not ahnnda 
to these distant parcels, ceases to be economically profitable. AnoU 
evil consequence of this system of distribution is the nFlurawang.l 
inteschange of farm land and the collective enjyoment of meadows,! 
liging the peasants to do all their ploughing and reaping at the sai 
time, as used to be the case of old in northern and western Europe. 

These drawbacks are better shown in the plan we here reproduce 


a Russian village than they could be by any description. 

Under these circumstances it is no matter for surprise if , 

the Russimi farms, even in the much boaAed region called the * 
land, " is generally less than from farms in other parts of . 

is espedaUy due to the fact that the Russian peasants’ lots iio not r 
the necessary attention to enable them to support the changes 0 w 


(i) The Russian Rural population doulded itself bet’ween 1858 and igoS- 



anwa 


Plan of the village of Bubnowka 

,» the GovernMent of Minsk, befoxe 

The area of the village, in which there are 21 /- 

jecUtines), of very various character, as is seen in the PIm “*'“’'** ”>• ‘® ’'“os ha. (g2„.6 
The iwiiiei land allotted to each peasant is subdivided ' 
has pieces of land in 25 different places, marked in black 01" the*"^ 
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lent diougits etc. In this way m many of the Russian Governments 
arvests often completely fail and the Russian peasants suffer more ofc 
id more severely from famine than those of the other regions of East- 


iiirope. 

phis unhappy condition of the Russian peasants is attributed bv 
us on the subjert to the small area of the land they possess and the 
give taxes by which they are burdened. But it is due, in the ultimate 
^sis, essentially to the enormous subdivision and to the fields not being 
separate as is generally the ca^. {except in the North West), both k 
ges in which the regime of small individual property prevails (16 y in 
) and in communes of collective ownership. 
rhe governing classes of Russia began to take account of these con- 
ns at the beginning of the twentieth century. However, either for fear 
rebellion of the peasants, or in consequence of the disorders following 
rar with Japan and the confusion of the public mind by various agit- 
is, the Government did not dare to apply a radical remedy to the evils 
h were the cause of all the sufferings of the farming class. It at first 
;ed itself, as has been said above, to reducing the charges and preparing 
11 we shall examine below for increasing the landed property of the 
ants. It was only the law of May 29th., 1911 (coming into force on 
her 19th.) that finally enjoined the restriping of the peasants’ farms as 
;liief object of the land reforms. 


§ 2 . The land commissions .wd the new laws on und reform. 

In the year 1902, the "High Commission for the Study of the Re- 
ments of Agrimlture" was instituted by order of the Supreme Govern- 
t. During many years this Commission was occupied in collecting 
lous material for an understanding of the conditions of the peasants. It 
lilted men competent in the subject and the representatives of the 
stvo administrations. The studies and recommendations of this Com- 
ion served as a basis for the Ukase of March qOu/i/th., 1906, which 
ded the Commissions for Land Readjustment. These are subdivided into 
incial Commissions, the sphere of action of which includes the entire 
tory of a particular Government and which are in their turn sub- 
led into District Commissions (i). 

The constitution of these Commissions, originally regulated by the 
* of March qth. Tyth. 1906, was later somewhat amended by law of 
29th. /June nth. of igii.Accordingto this law, the Local Commissions 
low composed ofthe marshal of the nobility of the district (President), 
president of the distict zemstvo delegation, a permanent member (ap- 
ted by the Minister of Agriculture), a district judge, a cantonal chief 

‘1 The 50 Govermnents of Russia in Europe arc subdivided into goo dislricls. The 
ds are in their turn subdivided into vohsts, composed of various communes. 




(the zemski wafcAatoi* of the »o/os< concerned in the reorganization) , 
delegates of the district zemstvo and three delegates of the district 
and, in addition, of a temporary member, a delegate of the vohsi coi 
cerned (l). 

These co mmi ssions are charged to study on the spot the systej 
of cultivation, the distribution of the land and the conditions of ownasiii, 
so as to be able to assist the peasants in carrying out the reforms A hJ 
technical staff (surveyors, agricultural and hydraulic engineers etc.) 
placed for the purpose at the disposal of the Commissions. 

On the 1st. of January, 1911, 431 local commissions were alreai 
working in 46 of the 30 Governments of European Russia. As we knoi 
there is no need of the work of the land commissions for the three Balt 
Provinces, there was, therefore, only one Government, that of Olooet 
where 15 land commissions had still to be instituted in the coin 
of 1911 (2). On January ist., 1912, 452 local commissions were working 
the 47 Governments, in which the new law was apphed. 

The Provincial Commissions form a kind of court of second ii 
stance for the local commissions, the work of which they have 1 
direct and supervise according to a uniform plan. They have besides' 
decide, if possible on uniform principles, doubtful cases as they preset 
themsdves. The provincial commissions are composed of : the Govemo 
as president ; the marshal of the nobility of the province, the president ofd 
provincial Zemstvo, the president of the district court, a judge of the sac 
court, a permanent member appointed by the Minister of Agiicnltnie, 
permanent provincial councillor, who is at the same time adviser in matte 
concerning peasant property, the provincial surveyor and two delegat 
of the provincial zemstvo, one of whom must be chosen among the pea 
ants of the district concerned. 

The Provincial Commissions, in their turn, depend on the AgricuHui 
CommiUee, which forms, so to say, a court of final appeal, with head qnaite 
at St. Petersburg at the office of the “ General Management of Agricultiu 
Organization and Agriculture”, founded by Ukase of May 6th., 150 
The Provincial Councils are obliged to forward to this Committee, evo 
year not later than March ist., a report on the work executed in thecoti 
of the year. In the foUowing account of the land refonns earned out 1 
to be carried out, we shall avail ourselves principally of the official repor 
of these commissions, the information in which may be considered as Si 

^ 

Before these land reform commissions began to work, it was ne«s 
ary to define their functions and their sphere of action, especially 

(1) TlKprovisiotisforthe formationof the land commissions ate now codifiedinfr of^ 
ot May 29U1., 1911, a translaUon of which into French will be found in the Am « ^ 
tioniil dt Llsitlatim Asricole, published by the IntemaUonat InsUtute of Agric« ’ 

Year. i9Xip i Maiiageaa>t< 

(2) Labours of tlie Land Commissions 1907-10. Publication of the Genera 
Agriculture. St. Petersburg, igio, pp. 20-21 b. Idem. 1907-1911 St. Petersburg, 191 
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Ijr to fa the Mts of the powers that might be entrusteH +n th ■ 

to the abolition of the ancient rural co^une the m is “ 

[jion of the iMd into small individual holdings (i) The law of 

P“~. aXS the ivoS 

ifll objects of the L&nd Commissions, as follows * " Witii +ii ^ ^ 
.noting the work of the Pedants' Land B^al; enS e^^^^nTo^' 
^festo of Novernber 3rd /i6th., 1905, of assisting the peasants who^^ 
,d to make pMch^ o land, we have judged it advisfble to iSute 
^ provmaal and distnct land commissions ” nsntute 

■ These con^ons must in the second place help the peasants to 
adcn a S5^tem of working the sod oppo^ to the requirement of 
atific agncidture, the consequence of the cultivation of coUective 
d property ; and es^aUy to put an end to the extreme division of 
: pedants land and the sphttmg up of this into very long and narrow 
ips. 

As we see here the increase of the agricultural land (at the expense of 
:State and Crown lands etc.) is placed in the first line, in acc^nce 
i the general desire of the various parties. To the general demand 
,t the peasant nught be first of aU more largely suppUed with 
d the Government could make no objection, the rather Z it is only 
mtly, as we have said above, that people have begun to see the real 
ise of the miserable condition of the Russian peasants 
Thus the thorny question of the suppression of the collective ownership 
the communal land, was not touched upon in the general instructions. 

: story of these preliminary labours suggests that (similarly to what 
uned in Denmark in connection with the work preceding the promulga- 
lofthelaw of April 23rd.. 1781 on the same subject (2), it was intended 
begin with a redistribution of the lots from the purely tw' lni i '-a1 point 
view. The reason for this is clear, as such a redistribution was in 
eement with the measures, as to the advisability of which all competent 
sons were at one had been the case also in Denmark) and its 
cution could not injure the legitimate interests of anyone, provided 
land commissioM were in a position to settle eventual controversies 
tly and in a practical manner. On the other hand, no one intended or 
«d to attack the »»»>, which forms the basis of collective property. 

Yet soon after the dissolution of the first Duma, the celebrated Im- 
lai Ukase of November 9th./22nd., igo6 was promulgated making pro- 
on for the new land reforms. We give here its most important details: 
(i) Every peasant has the right to leave the community and to re- 
'0 as his personal property the portion due to him of the collective land. 


Uie I,and Commissions. St. Petersburg 1909. 

^ s wastfie first Eirropean law that led to a complete land reform, as a singlegeneration 
or a new and definite organization of the land of the Danish peasants, so that the landed 
^achfarmly might consist at most of two or Uueelots, and for the complete eaecutiou 
'^wofd^tralLsationofthefarms. 
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The commune, on its side, has the right to demand that the lots 
come private property be separated from the communal land. 

(2) In communes in which in the course of the last 24 years tlj( 
has be^ no general redistribution of com m unal lands, to each peajj 
who leaves the agricultural community there shall be allotted as his pjj 
ate property a portion of land ecjual in area to that of which he prerio® 
had use ; without, however, the peasant having to enter into any engaj 
ment. 

{3)When, however, in the course of the last 24 years, redistributionsha 
been made, and, in accordance.with the new general redistribution, thepe 
an t is only entitled to a portion of land less than that allotted to him 
fbe previous distribution, he must restore to the commune the area 
has received in excess or pay an equivalent sum for it. 

(4) Any commune may by a vote of “,'3 of its members, entit 
to vote, demand a complete readjustment and restriping of the comani] 
land, even when this has already been allotted to the peasants as priv; 
property (i). 

This last provision only gives greater extension to the powers assignei 
the hand Commissions by the Ukase of March 7th./i4th. 1906. Ti 
commissions already began to work, in accordance with §§ 62 and 66 
the law of 1861 on the abolition of serfdom, for the accompHshmeat 
the complete readjustment and restriping of the communal lands, wl 
collective ownership prevailed (2). The legahty of restriping in the cc 
muues where private ownership existed was, however, still doubtful, I 
the doubt was removed by the law of November 9th,/22nd. in favotii 
a general restriping (3). 

But the tenor and principal object of this law are clearly shown 
the provisions (4) in paragraph 1, the effect of which would evidently li 
been fatal for the institute of the mir and the collective ownership of 
soil, if the rural communes and peasants had hastened to apply them. 

But meanwhile the second Duma was summoned and constito 
(Spring, 1 907) and the Ukase of 1906, especially in respect to the provisii 
we have just mentioned, tending to the abolition of the wuV, was theolj 
of the most violent attacks on the part of the groups, of the extreme nj 
the extreme left, the ultra conservatives and the trudoviki (laboims 
who united resolutely to maintain the collective ownership of tliei 

and the mir. , , t ^ 

The Government, however, was able to plead the fact ™at, o? 
law of 1861 abolishing serfdom, the peasants had already the nght to 
their lots of land as private property when the payment of the instaiiw 


(i) I,ast paragraph ol the last section of the Ukase of November gth./arad., 19“*’ 

{2) Sec above. • . • gutatii) 

(3) With exception, however, for lands belonging to the State and ^ ^ 

indnsion of these in the plan of resWitog was only anthorised later by law of ^ 

(4) These provisions had, besides, already appeared In the regulations ( 
Commissions of September iptb., igod. 
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the purchase were completed. But. as we . .. , 

[(ovember3rd./l6th., 1903 they were entirety reS f ^ 
se annuities. Consequently, it was said the UkaT o/T 
1^6 had only restored to the peasant a 


jby the Ukase of December I4th./26th. 180:1 111 * 

However that might be, the Ukase of Novei Jr „ 

jdy combated, was not slow in producing important^conCeo”'^" 
ly in regard to the abolition of the mir On” T^i "“^luences, espe- 

ltue?f this law no less than r,8ooZo r^ater 
ividual possession of 11,000,000.000 deSes o/land^“oftf 

£Sy -nfiUtionoTa^late 

yet, while this was going on the disputes as to the legal validity of 
tee in q^tion continued and were protracted fm some yearf 
hat the J^on w^ even raised whether the measures taken 
lance with the law shodd be r^gmsed as legal, since the law had m 
n san^^ed by the Duma. The matter was only settled in Jdy 

£tio“ ’ 

The most important amendment introduced by the Duma was the 
mon by which the parcels occupied by peasants in all communes in 
ch Mce the date of the hberation of the serfs (1861-1866) no general 
stnbution of the communal lands had been made, were to become the 
'ate property of these peasants. In accordance with this provision 
:o January ist., igra, the land of 2.936 rural communes, of a total area 
,500,000 deaatines (2), had become private property, 
still the todamental intention of the Ukase of November 
;2and., 1906, as also of the law of July 14th., 1910, is the legal 
^hUcal abohtion of the mir. THs object of the law was qidte 
W bom that of agricultural reforms of technical character property 
M (reorganization and restriping of agricultural holdings) (3). 

If, notwithstentog this, the Ukase of November 9th./22nd., 1906 has, 
ft from Its prindpal object, also given the first impulse to a vast work 
ind reorganization, the favourable results of which we shall exhibit 
fi» ^ principally to the fact that, at the moment of its promul- 
Me competent and active bodi^, the land commissions, were 
1 y at work. They have always devoted their greatest attention 

See latroducUon. 

included in that given above for the total number of holdings that had 
3l Iti ^ property {11,000,000,000 dcdatines) up to January ist., 1912. 

“Qt preuared^ in this connection that the Ufcise of November 9th./22nd., 1906 

hat Offi published by the Agricultural Department, but by the Home Office, and 

lAfb ^™’^^P*’®'^deforitae 3 cecutioii, as also for the observance of the I,awof 
’ifl./ 27 tll., 1910. 
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to those objects which in the Ukase of March 4th. /17th., 1906 and tlm 
November 9th./22nd., of the same year were treated as of seconij, 
importance. 

It is, however, very easy to understand that the tr^sformatiou 
nadid land into private property had to be accompanied with the sdcni 
redistribution and rounding off of the holdings assigned to the peas^ 
Meanwhile it is dear that almost a necessary condition for the 
of this new o^anization was that the new legal form of possession (i 
vidual ownership) should be really useful to the development of n 
economy in Russia. 

Let us add that up to the last moment when the Commissions 
to work to carry out the new land reforms they found themselves 1 
fronted with the problems of which we have spoken at the beginnii^ 
this section and the enormous technical difficulties connected with them, 
form an idea of these difficulties it will be enough to consider that 
work of surveying, valuation and distribution, for the nadid farms a 
(which, it is true, form the majority of the peasants’ farms), has tobe( 
for an area equal to that of the ciiltivated land of Germany, Francs 
England together. It is true that the same unfavourable conditioa 
which we have spoken above, due to an excessive subdivision of the 1 
are not met with in all the governments ; but there was not a governa 
however, in which the work of restriping was not necessary. 

Only on May 29th, 1911 did the Duma approve and publish the 
which in contrast to the Ukase ofNovember9th./22nd.,i9o6, places res 
ing of E^ricultural land in the first rank of the new reforms and regj] 
it in all its details. The law at the same time permits the extension ol 
work of restriping to farms or parcels of land already the private prop 
of third persons This latest codification and amendment of all prece 
decrees is only in one point less radical than the law of November gth. ® 
1906, in that in§42 it permits aminorily of peasants to maintain the col 
ive ownership of their lands and the institution of the mr. 

Even before this law on agricultural reorganization properly soci 
(which only came into force on October i5th./28th., 1911) was appW, 
land commisisons, in accordance with the Ukase of March 4th.; i2t , 
that of November gth./zznd., 1906, had already obtained surpnsmi 
suits. With these we shall deal in our next section. 

(To he contitiudj' 


RDGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 






